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Principal Important Notice. ; 
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Cycles kept in these houses can now be insured, 
through the Manufacturers, against Burglary, 
Theft and Fire, for 3/6 per annum. This sum 
also covers risk of Theft upon the road. 
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Photography for Women: Interview with Mrs. 
Weed Ward, Joint Editor of the Photogram. 
By Emily Hil. 


A Model Wife in Ancient Greece. 
By Mary Edwards. 


Power of Personality. Beauty and Age. 


( onfents 
This. Tssue.- . 
PORTABLE CYCLE HOUSES | 


Felt-Lined, to bold— 
Design No. 3. 2 Cycles £3 5s. od. | 
= 3 ” £4 48. od 
4 ” £5 0s. od. 
Without Felt— i 
2 Cycles £2 10s. od. | 
3 » £3 48. Od. 
4» £3 188. od. 
Packed Flat. 


Can be bolted to- 


Our Short Serial : Gustavas Gull’s Mute 
Confession —Obapter II. 


State Children’s Aid Assooiation. 


Signals from our Watch Tower. 
Free Oirculation Fund; Tea versus Tobacco— 
ive,, the Voter against the Voteless; ‘If this 
had been a Woman!’ Bond of Union, forthcoming 
Protest Meeting for Women on State Regulation 
of Vice; Women Doctors’ Memorial to Lord a. 
Hamilton; Mrs. Butler's New Work; A Bemark- 
able Nurse; Miss Willard’s Biography: Oremation 
of her Remains) Servants and the Law on Notice; 
etc., eto. } 


gether with ordi- 


nary Wrench. 
On view at Soho Bazaar, 77, Oxford Street. 
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UNSOLICITED (Original at Office). | 
Rivicescecssaces d, Hants, 

July 15th, 1897. | 

“J am more than pleased with it. It is | 

exceedingly well made, easy to fix, and very | 

| 


strong. Any one wanting such a thing could not, 
I am sure, do better than give your firm the order. 


‘6 Your truly, 


Farewell Meeting and Address to Miss Wigham. a 6 ee ROR 


Eoonomiosl Oookery: Menu. By Miss Lizzie 
Heritage. 


Spring Novelties in Dress. 


Hanelagh Gyele House Co. 


Stratford Bridge Timber Yard, 
STRATFORD, LONDON, E. 


Our Open Columns. 
etc., eto., etc. 
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LONDON, GLASGOW. 
48 HENRIETTA STREET, STRAND—Telegrams: “PROMISING’’; 9 ENDSLEIGH GARDENS, EUSTON—Telegrams; “ LUNCHEONS" 
42 FINSBURY SQUARE, LONDON; and 141 BATH STREET, GLASGOW. 
All eonducted on strictly Temperance principles under management of Proprietress, Mrs. A. D. PHILP. 
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To 


Lady Cyclists (and Others). 


" », rt LE” Gostume 


Always looks fresh. 


It does NOT ‘*MARK” or ‘COCKLE,” 


and when brushed and dried 


LOOKS AS GOOD AS NEW. 


From Leading Drapers, 


ith the 
lt remove all 


- “THe QUEEN” save :— 
j “The prospect of being able to purchase the 
fabric w: comforting 
: wil mone plalares as to its spotting or 
: ns 
cockling, is truly an inviting one.” 


or particulars from EX. RIPLEY & SON’S 


LONDON OFFICE : 


assurance that the magic 
printed on the selv 


1ooc, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 


BUT BE SURE THEY ARE 


” ‘Carter's Little Liver Pills are sometimes counterfeited. It ls not enough to ask for 
“Little Liver Pills”; CARTER’S Is the oe word, and should be observed on 


the outside wrapper, otherwise the pitts wi 
‘Do not take an 
they are CARTE 


RERHREH 
DIZZINESS 8s 
AILIDUSNESS, 


rm A #) os PION al - 


a a 
IS ae 


CARTER’S. < 


hin cannot be genuine. 


! a iad Little aruba that may be offerec. But be sure 
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FACTS AND SCRAPS. 


‘6 We live in deeds not years ; in though 
not breaths.” —P. J Bailey. ents, . 

There are in France 1,302,400 unmarried 
women between the ages of 25 and 50, and 
1,376,600 unmarried men aged over 80 years. 


Five-year-old Barbara ‘went to church one 
day with her two sisters, Martha and Mary, 
She came home crying, and being asked why, 
she said, sobbing, ‘‘ The man spoke all the time 
about Martha and Mary, and he never said a 
word about me.” : 


*  * 
Wuart proves most clearly woman's need of 
the ballot? Why the very inertness and 


ignorance which the lack of it has caused in 
her.— Wendell Phiiises. 
STEEL Bi peg were first made in 1808. The 

es at ppoeen in Great Britain are 
estimated at 80,000,000 pens, while the world 
annually consumes 900,000,090: 


Winpow glass was first used in modern times 
in 1557. Now the consumption of plate glass 
alone exceeds 6,000,000 square feet in England 
and 9,000,000 in the United States. 


Lamp chimneys are easily cleaned by holding 
them over the steam from a tea-kettle, then 
rubbing them with a soft cloth, and finally 
polishing with papers 

Tue Duchess of York's dressing-table at York 
Cottage is composed entirely of the most delicate 
china, fashioned in a design of Cupids, support- 
ing wreaths in white roses (the badge of York). 
In the heart of the flowers are tiny electric 
lights, which throw a soft radiance on the large 
oval mirror. The brushes, trinket-boxes, &c., 
which lie on the fairy-table are all of dull gold, 
and in every instance ‘“‘ May ” is written across 
them in turquoises and diamonds. 

* * * 


THE REASON WHY. 
By a New Woman. 


A PLAIN old maid was I, 
With spectacles on nose ; 

I wound my double-ply 
And knitted nephews’ hose. 


And all my brothers’ wives, 

And sisters who had spouses, 
They led such busy lives 

With servants, babes, and houses. 


And when Mab had the mumps, 
Or Freddy had the fever, 

Or baby got the jumps 
And mother had to leave her. 


Why, then to me they'd send, 

‘¢ Please come at once, dear Prue, 
I’ve so much to attend— 

You've nothing else to do!” 


For everybody asks 
The help of those who ’Il aid 
In doing others’ tasks, 
Unhonoured, and unpaid. 


In sudden wrath I rose— 
It should no longer be! 

I burnt my nephews’ hose, 
My parrot I set free, 


I boarded out my cat, 
I vowed a solemn vow 
That I'd revolt, and that 
I'd live my life! So now— 


New duties mine, new aims, 
New books, new thoughts, new scopes, 
New friends, new spheres, new claims, 
New power for good, new hopes. 


And so my brothers’ wives, 
And sisters who have spouses, 
Must manage their own lives, 
Their children, and their houses ; 


And this is why they toss 
Their heads, and, with acumen, 
When they’re found out, turn cross, 
And dub me “ The New Woman.” 
Punch 
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PHOTOGRAPHY FOR 

WOMEN. 
AN INTERVIEW WITH MRS. 

WARD. 

By Emmy Hit. 
It is very good for us women of the Old World 
to come in contact with our sisters of the New, 
especially when these are in the ranks of the 
workers. There is an admirable directness and 
self-reliance about American women; their 
example teaches independence and determina- 
tion to “go right along’; while we may not 
have been unhelpful ourselves in inculcating the 
maxim that chi va piano va sano. Trans- 
Atlantic workers are carving careers for them- 
selves in the commercial and professional world 
with no more let or hindrance than if they were 
men. It does not occur to them to ask pardon 
of all creation because they are women, but 
without self-consciousness or trepidation they 
follow the course that to them seems fittest. 
If they are large-minded, true, and nobly 
natured women, like the subject of this sketch, 
they hold very tenaciously to the principles of 
the crusaders of the woman’s cause; they seek 
every possible opportunity to give employment 
and wider opportunity to their own sex, while 
their example animates those more timid of 

nature than themselves to ‘‘ go forward.” 

Mrs. Catherine Weed Ward (née Barnes), 
who has made England her home since her 
marriage in 1893, is a photographer, a littérateur, 
and a lecturer. Her parents were both people 
of advanced and liberal ideas. Her mother, 
Miss Emily P. Weed, was a remarkably gifted 
woman—a writer, a traveller, and a witty and 
charming member of society. Mrs. Barnes 
held advanced and far-seeing ideas, and, had 
she been a man, says her daughter, she would 
have accomplished something great. Mrs. 
Barnes’s mother was Catherine Ostrander, a 
lady with some French blood, who married the 
well-known Thurlow Weed. 

Mr. Thurlow Weed, the grandfather of Mrs. 
Ward, was at one time the oldest living editor 
in the United States, and attained the age of 
eighty-six. On his eightieth birthday the mem- 
bers of the New York Press Club gave him a 
formal reception, and made that day the date 
for their anniversary meeting in future. He 
and Harper, of magazine renown, were boys 
together. He saw the first steamer go up the 
Hudson, and travelled in the first train that ran 
in the United States. In 1861, he was sent on 
@ secret mission to Great Britain to find out 
whether it was probable she would support the 
States that were trying to break up the Union. 
Mr. Weed was himself a staunch Unionist, or 
as we English say, a Northerner, and Abolitionist. 
His daughter, Mrs. Ward’s mother, married the 
Hon. William Barnes, of New York. He was 
also a State official, though not in the diploma- 
tic service. Mrs. Ward, therefore, was once 
known as Miss Barnes. 

Mrs. Ward has been a student at Vassar, the 


WEED 


young lady in society, and the close companion | can readily be mentioned, so various and 
of her mother. Among her friends were Lady | widespreading are they, and so constantly 


Randolph Churchill and her sister, and the | 
Vanderbilts. But the young lady, though in | 
society, was not of it. Its frivolity and | 
aimlessness wearied her. As a child she had | 
always wanted to learn to do some one thing. | 
She saw no reason why she, as a girl, should 
not be an independent and self-supporting 
human being like her brothers. Ever seeking | 


for some outlet in which she could use her 


increasing.” 

The fifth member of a family of Press people 
(one of her brothers is now editor and proprietor 
of the Albany Evening Journal and of the 
Albany Express), Miss Barnes naturally took 
up her pen in advocacy of her beloved art. Her 
father married again, and she had more time at 
her disposal. She became joint editor of the 
American: Amateur Photographer, besides 


brains, she abandoned what is called society as | writing a photographic. column for Frank 
unsatisfying and unsatisfactory. After her | Leslie's Weekly and Outing. She worked day 


mother’s death she detenmined to give what | by day unremittingly, and when some of her 
time she could spare from her duties as hostess | friends expressed surprise that she who could 
of her father’s establishment to the pursuit of have everything she wanted should go to a 


photography. And she wisely determined to go 
into it aw fond, 
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| Mrs. WEED WARD. 
| Mrs. Ward is not a person to do things per 
functorily. She went up and down and round 
‘about her subject; and she soon found that to 

be a good photographer one must be much else | 

besides, that a knowledge of chemistry, optics, 
| physics, and some acquaintance with the prin- 
‘ciples of art are all needed. And why, she 
asked, should not a woman learn all these 
things? And then it is a delightful occupation, 
for it opens the door to so much beyond itself ; | 
it opens the eyes to so much that one would 
never have seen without it. ‘‘I had no idea,” 
asa friend once said to Mrs. Ward, “‘ that there 
| were such pretty places near my house till you 
‘had photographed them.” And the art naturally 
| brings one into touch with pleasant people as 
well as agreeable scenes. Not content with 
‘following it herself, Mrs. Ward is always 

trying to encourage other women to pursue it 


the title of which the obnoxious word female she says, ‘‘has become such a force that beyond 
has now been expunged. After passingthrough its interest as a fascinating recreation, it has 


oldest women’s college in existence, and from with equally serious intent. ‘ Photography,” as 
the course there, she was for a time simply a positive educational worth in more ways than | 


newepaper cffice daily, like a man, she answered 
that she wished to try and encourage other 
women to take up the same fascinating occupa- 
tion that she had. She showed that it was a 
fallacy to suppose that for a woman already 
possessing the wherewithal tolive, to exercise her 
talents and become a worker, not a drone in 
the world’s hive, was to injure others less for- 
tunate; but that, on the other hand, she helped 
to make it easier for women to strike out and 
walk in similar paths. 

Miss Barnes joined all the photographic 
societies which would admit women, and she 
was asked—although an amateur—to read a 
paper before a professional society. At a 
photographic conference held in Edinburgh in 
1892, Miss Barnes was invited to read a paper 
on what amateur photographers were doing in 
America. She was surprised to find that it 
was regarded as acurious novelty over here 
for women to take up photography seriously. 
After spending some months in England, Miss 
Barnes returned home, taking with her 700 or 
800 exposures that she had made. It was 
during this visit that she met her future 
husband, Mr. H. Snowden Ward, of the firm of 
Dawbarn, Ward & Co., a genial Yorkshireman, 
of quick, keen intelligence, and himself a 
photographer. Catherine Barnes returned to 
New York pledged to come back and make a 
home here before long. , 

At the World’s Fair in Chicago in 1893, 
women were for the first time appointed to 
serve as judges. Miss Barnes was one of them 
on the “ Liberal Arts Board.” Mr. Ward also 
had to attend the Exhibition on business, so 
they were married soon after he arrived, and 
started on the evening of their wedding day fer 


| Chicago to take up their respective tasks. Mrs. 


Ward and her colleaguea were instrumental in 
effecting one salutary change in the law 
relating to exhibitors. It was enacted, and it 
came into operation, that when medals and 
awards were granted to firms for inventions, 
diplomas should in addition be given to the 
individual inventor. Over 20,000 such diplomas 
were issued at the Exhibition. 

Arrived in her adopted country, Mrs. Ward 


'at once threw herself into all her husband’s 


work and interests. Wherever his name 
appears, hers goes with it, because in everything 
the pair are joint workers. They are co-editors 
of the Photogram, an admirable monthly 
journal for photographers, published in London 


260 
‘(Dawbarn, Ward & OCo.), New York, and 
Philadelphia, and together they bring out the 
photographic annual, Photograms, now in its 
third year. In this publication the best photo- 
graphic work of the year in various countries is 
reproduced with exquisite taste and skill and 
finish. On books also, the names, H. Snowden 
Ward and Catherine Weed Ward appear con- 
jointly. 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Ward have spent a good 
deal of time at Stratford-on-Avon, and one 
result thereof has appeared in the delightful 
volume, ‘‘ Shakespeare’s Town and Times,” for 
which Mrs. Ward did all the negatives. ‘‘A 
Guide to Stratford-on-Avon” s another of their 
joint undertakings. They have but recently 
returned from a very successful lecture tour in 
the States, the subject being ‘‘Shakespeare at 
Home,” illustrated. All the slides—about 300 
—were from Mrs. Ward's negatives. Some- 
times it would be Mrs., sometimes Mr., Ward 
who would discourse ; they always had splendid 
audiences. Americans, of course, regard 
Shakespeare as their common heritage no less 
than ours, but they are more keen to learn 
everything about him than we are. Conse- 
quently lecturers get better fees there than 
here. 

The Parliamentary equality of women Mrs. 
Ward regards as a right too self-evident to be 
argued about. T.ike a true, free-born American 
she thinks that a woman should do everything 
and go everywhere she chooses, just like any 
male human being. To talk of woman’s sphere 
seems to her absurd, and she quotes the saying 
of one of her famous countrymen, ‘‘ Woman’s 
sphere generally means a hemi-sphere.” Mrs. 
Ward is very much struck at the manner in 
which women are regarded as a class apart in 
this country. There are, of course, exceptions, 
she says, ‘“ but the average Englishman has no 
idea of treating a woman as a human being like 
himself.” In the States a woman can go 
wherever she chooses without anyone saying 
her yea or nay, or even staring ather. ‘I have 
never,” says Mrs. Ward, ‘‘seen so much rude- 
ness to women as in England.” Matter of 
surprise to her also is the want of self-reliance 
among Englishwomen, and their lack of a 
sense of responsibility. Both, in her opinion, 
arise from erroneous training and upbringing. 
Seeing, as she has, women of {various countries, 
none, it seems to her, are so happy, so free, so 
well off generally, as those born under the stars 
and stripes. 

In the States women hold more responsible 
appointments in the Government service than 
they do here. For many years they have been 
employed at the Treasury, where it is one of 
their duties to deal with damaged bills which the 
Government has to redeem if not defaced 
beyond recognition. The ingenuity those ladies 
display in deciphering the value of illegible 
looking and all but absolutely obliterated bills 
is marvellous. Sometime a bill has been 
burned nearly all away, and out of its very 
ashes the ladies piece together a sufficient 
semblance of its former self, to make its value 
recognisable. 

Mrs. Ward will be interested to hear, if she 
does not already know, that it was after seeing 
the lady clerks in the American Treasury office, 
that Sir Henry Harben introduced the plan 
now carried on for many years with increasing 
success, of employing the daughters of pro- 
fessional men on the clerical staff of the 
Prudential Assurance Company. 

‘‘T am often asked,” says Mrs. Ward, ‘“ why, 
if women have such a good time in America, so 


many of them stay in England? But there | 
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are many reasons for this. They regard the 
history of England as their own history ; and it 
is often the desire of a life time to visit the old 
country. The ancientness of England has a 
great charm for them, and especially do they 
love its quietness.” We think London life a 
whirl, but it gives only an inadequate idea of 
the pace of New York. The air is light and 
dry, and directly one lands, one is carried 
irresistibly into the rushing tide of life. But 
a greater measure of bodily health, mental 
equilibrium and repose can be attained in 
England. A visit to Europe will be planned 
out for years, with study and forethought. 

In the suitability of photography as an 
occupation for women Mrs. Ward believes 
thoroughly. In many ways she thinks they 
would excel men. Especially would this be so 
in portraits of women and children, and in 
artistic arrangement and finish, Why women 
are not more engaged in photography pro- 
feysionally, Mrs. Ward thinks, arises from the 
same cause which excludes them from 
so much else in English life—prejudice, 
and the custom of not regarding women 
as ordinary human beings. It is so 
difficult, she says, for a woman to do anything 
of a business nature in England unless she has 
a man at her back. The ways of commerce 
are not open to her as they are to men; 
capitalists will not employ her or assist her in 
business on equal terms with men; they will 
not give her the opportunity which men enjoy 
of training for the best paid posts. 

This agrees with the experience of most 
people who have gone into the matter. It is 
probably within the mark to say that there is 
hardly a photographer in London—if indeed 
there be found one—who would employ a woman 
to take a photograph. She may receive clients 
and book orders, she may ‘retouch ”’—and 
skilful ‘‘ retouchers ” are well paid—but she will 
not be allowed to take a likeness. Nor is she 
suffered to learn the art and business. A young 
woman cannot be sent to a photographer's to 
go right through the various processes to the 
very top. The only thing for her to do is to 
go, as Miss Alice Hughes did, to the Poly- 
technic, and pay down £50 for a complete 
course of training. 

There are now a few ladies in London who 
have had the enterprise to start in business as 
photographers. Besides Miss Hughes there 
are Mrs. Cameron, Miss Davidson, Miss Kate 
Pragnell, the Misses Gray, and some others. 
Their success might embolden others to begin ; 
the enterprise, however, requires not only 
courage but capital. 


ee 


‘‘TaERE is one branch of art,” writes a cor- 
respondent, ‘which women in this country 
seem to neglect. It is the designing of 
‘posters.’ In America a number of painters, 
notably Miss Curtis Smith, Miss Blanche 
McManus and Miss Ethel Reed, earn large 
sums at this work, which to the competent is 
by no means a tedious occupation. It is an 
occupation for which women might be 
expected to have at least as much aptitude as 
men. Butso far, I believe, no Englishwoman 
has taken up this lucrative branch of art. At 
present the greater part of the designing in 
London is done by men, who are making big 
incomes.” 

* * * 

German post-office employés are not permitted 
to marry without special permission of the 
Government. 

x + 

I THINK woman is different from man, and by 
that very difference she should be in legislative 
halls, and everywhere else, in order to protect 
herself.— Wendell Phillips. 
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A MODEL WIFE OF 


ANCIENT GREECE. 
By Mary Epwarps. 


In the ‘‘ Economicus,” a charming Socra 
dialogue written by Xenophon, we have = 
interesting discussion on domestic economy and 
the duties of a wife as housekeeper, giving 
valuable glimpses into the life of an Athenian 
lady of ancient Greece. 

e first conversation re in this 
treatise is between Socrates and Critobulus, 
his favourite disciple, who is anxious for 
advice on the subject of efficiently managing 
his large household in such a way as to increase 
his wealth. Socrates, happy To his poverty 
and self-sufficing nature, at first chafis Bim on 
being poorer himself since he has not 
enough for his wants. But Critobulus argues 
that since Socrates manages to have a small 
balance from a small sum of money he can 
show how a large balance can be had from a 
large sum. 

rates protests tbat he has no under- 
standing of property, since he never hed any to 
manage; but, further entreated by Critobulus 
he promises to introduce him to skilled men of 
business. 

Before doing this, however, Socrates makes a 
few remarks on the curious phenomena, often 
observed, of some prospering, others losing by 
the same means, such as farming, horsekeep- 
ing; some raising poor houses at great cost, 
others building good ones at a small cost; some 
unable to keep their slaves, though bound, from 
running away, others retaining them without 
force ; some treating their wives so as to have 
in them co-partners in the increasing of their 
estates, others treating them in such a way as 
to be ruined. 

‘‘ Must we blame the husband or the wife?” 
asks Critobulus. ‘Not surely the wife,” replies 
Socrates, ‘‘ since, if ignorant, she has probably 
never been shown what is fair and right.” 

Socrates then inquires how he treats his 
wife, and elicits a hesitating confession that 
though there is no one in whom he places more 
trust in important affairs than his wife, he 
seldom converses with her. ‘ But,” asks 
Socrates, ‘did you not marry her when she 
was extremely young and had seen and heard 
as little as possible?” ‘‘Oh, yes, most de- 
cidedly.” ‘‘ Then,” retorts Socrates, ‘‘ would it 
not be more wonderful if she could understand 
all that is to be said and done than if she made 
mistakes?” But, he adds, “I consider that 
a, wife who is a good partner in the manage- 
ment of an estate weighs equally with her 
husband in power for good, for, though the 
money comes in by the labours of the husband, 
it is usually laid out by the economy of the 
wife; it is thus highly necessary that she be 
taught how this can be best performed.” 

Socrates now relates to Critobulus what he 
had heard on the subject from Ischomachus, 
to whom everyone, man, woman and child gave 
the dignified appellation of “ perfect gentle- 
man,” that is, according to the Greek expres- 
sion, ‘‘ one beautiful and pleasing in form, and 
virtuous in soul.” 

Socrates having accosted him one day in a 
portico of a temple in the market place, a 
conversation is started between them in which 
Ischomachus presently says that his wife is of 
herself quite able to menage ie house affairs. 

‘‘T should very much like to know,” says 
Socrates, “whether you taught her yourself or 
received her from her parents already taught.” 

“Why, how was it possible for her to be 
experienced before marriage,” replies Ischo- 
machus, “since she came to me when not 
fifteen years of age, her life having been 
reviously spent so as to see, hear, and say as 
ttle as possible, simply able to make a gar- 
ment from wool, and knowing how to direct the 
spinning amongst her maids? Nevertheless, 
aks was well instructed in the qualities of 
soberness and self-control, important virtues 
for men and women.” 

‘Well, tell me,” begs Socrates, ‘‘ what you 
taught her first , for I would rather hear about 
this than of the most splendid gymnastic or 
horse contest.” 

So Ischomachus says that he first offered 
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sacrifices to the gods, that he m ht succeed in 
teaching and learning what was best for both, 
and, after the young wife was “ tamed,” to use 
the expressive Greek word (as if she were 
a r, frightened animal) and had become 
sufficiently used to him to converse, he 
inted out to her that both the property which 
Pe brought and the dowry which she brought 
were to be shared in common, and there was 
not to be a thought which had contributed the 
most, but the one which proved to be the better 
er would in reality contribute what was of 
most worth. The wife shrank at first from the 
idea of co-operation, saying that her mother told 
her her only business was to be temperate and 
ure. ‘But so my father told me,” replied 
homachus; and then he suggested how she 
could co-operate with him by looking to the 
indoor affairs while he saw to the outdoor. 
He likened her duties to those of the queen 
bee in the hive, who rules over her bees 
and sees that none are idle, sends forth 
those who have to work outside, receives 
and examines what they bring in, and keeps it 
safely until it is to be dispensed. She also 
superintends the building of the cells, that they 
may be beautifully and quickly built, and looks 
after the rearing of the young bees. 

The young wife asked in alarm if so much 
was expected of her. ‘‘ Yes, my dear,” replied 
her husband, “you are to stay indoors and 
send out those who are to work, superintend the 
operation of indoor labourers, and take charge of 
what is brought into the house, apportioning out 
what is needful and seeing that the provisions 
laid out for a year are not used in a month. 
You must also take care that the clothes are 
woven in iness for such as require them, 
and that the food is in a proper condition. 
But there is one duty which I much fear will be 
distasteful to you, that is, to nurse the servants 
that are sick.” ‘Oh! by the gods!” replied 
the young wife with energy, “ that will be most 

ble, for those who are thus cared for will 
probably be grateful and better disposed to 
me.” 

Ischomachus, delighted with her answer, 
instanced what takes place when the kind and 
pawn queen bee leaves the hive—the other 

es never dream of deserting her, but follow her 
to the end. 

After remarking on the reasonableness for the 
wife to guard over and distribute what the 
husband brings in, he mentioned her agreeable 
duties, as, for example, making an ignorant maid 
skilful at spinning, and thus twice as valuable; 
forming capable and useful servants from rude 
and unskilful ones ; and, most delightful of all, 
showing herself better than her husband and 
making him her servant, never fearing that as 
she grew older she would become less honoured, 
since honour is rightly given not to good looks 
but to good services. 

One day, asking her for something which she 
was not able to produce, Ischomachus, seeing 
her discomfiture, pleasantly remarked that it 
was better to have something to lose than not 
have it at all. But he took the opportunity to 
make a discourse on the beauty and utility of 
order, even common crockery having a pleasing 
grace placed in a certain order, and the young 
wife, listening with great attention, goes with 
her husband over the house to learn its plan, 
its special apartments for the men and women, 
its departments for the wine, corn, clothing, 
tools, cooking utensils, and different stores, all 
of which they had properly catalogued, and 
delivered to the servants, who were to restore 
them to their proper place after use. Special 
property was taken charge of and dealt out as 
required by the housekeeper, who was carefully 
chosen, and encouraged to take an interest in 
the family welfare by being admitted to a share 
of all their joys and sorrows, and induced, by 
the example of her master and mistress, to be 
just to the slaves beneath her. 

But Ischomachus warned her not to leave too 
much to her housekeeper, but, just as there 
inust be guardians of the State laws, 80 she 
must be the guardian of her own house laws, 
inspecting her goods and slaves as the com- 
mander of a garrison periodically examines his 
watchmen, and, like a queen, reward the good 
and punish the bad. He begged her not to be 
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harassed by having more care than her servants, 
since only she had the privilege of making use 
of the property as she pleased. Socrates, wish- 
ing to know her reply, is told that it was the 
following: ‘You are not judging rightly, my 
husband, in considering that you are placing 
upon me burdens, since it would be far harder 
if I were told to neglect my own property than 
to take care of it, as a sensible woman finds it 
easier to look after her children than 
not to.” ‘By the gods!" exclaimed Socrates, 
“your wife has a ‘manly’ mind.” ‘I could 

ve you other instances of her nobility,” says 
schomachus. ‘ Of whatkind ?” asks Socrates, 
“ for I would rather hear of the virtue of a livin 
woman than see the best painting of a beautif 
one.” Upon which Ischomachus says that 
having seen her once painted with much white 
lead in order “to seem fairer than she really 
was,” and with alkanet in order ‘‘to seem 
rosier than she really was,” and wearing high 
shoes in order “to seem taller than she really 
was,” he immediately prevailed upon her to 
cease practising these arts by showing that they 
were not only easily detected but were on a 
false principle. He asked what would she 
think of him if he attempted such deception 
upon her. She was shocked at the mere idea, 
and said she could never love him from her 
heart if he did do so. He then gave her the 
very modern advice of exercise if there was 
need for improving the complexion, but this 
exercise must take the form of household 
work. 

The appearance of a mistress would, he con- 
sidered, be always purer and more refined than 
that of a servant, but women who sit in state, 
decked out for mere show, could never be 
honoured. 

After stating that his wife now filled her 
peeton most worthily, Ischomachus mentions 

own special duties: supervising land and 
soil operations, training himself in horseman- 
ship, discharging his state duties, and meeting 
his friends. 

One more remark about his wife is interesting. 
Socrates inquires if he makes any practice of 
the art of speaking and debating. ‘ Certainly,” 
replies Ischomachus, “for I find it very neces- 


own case in a trial.” 

‘‘ Indeed!” remarks Socrates, much surprised, 
‘“‘ by whom, for I never heard?” 

“By my wife,” he explains, smiling, ‘and 
to her I can never make the worse cause appear 
the better.” 
We are struck with the wisdom and gentle- 
ness of Ischomachus, and no less by the energy 
and intelligence of the young wife. But we feel 
sorry to miss in her all mention of any social 
requirements or intellectual attainments, for 
such a bright young creature would seem to 
have heen capable of anything. The Greek at 
this period carried to an extreme the separation 
of sex duties and privileges, he himself spending 
an entirely out-of-door life, even conversing 
with his friends out of doors and in public 
places, while an Athenian lady of the higher 
classes was seldom seen abroad. He never 
sought entertainment and profit in his family, 
or at least from his wife, and Plato observes 
that women, cut off from all superior conversa- 
tion, actually spoke an archaic dialect. There 
is a significant allusion made by Ischomachus 
when, extolling a country life, he says, ‘‘ What 
can be dearer to the wife ?” for there, it is 
presumed, she would have liberty for exercise 
in the open air. 

Though there is a suspicion that such a 
performance of duties by the wife, as above 
described, proved highly convenient for the 
husband to freely pursue his own objects, there 
is nevertheless given in this dialogue a particular 
dignity, importance and power, not too common 
in our own day, to a wife as mistress and head 
of a household, her work being regarded as the 
same intrinsically as that of a statesman. And 
this very beneficial sphere of usefulness giving 
her a definite business in life is something far 
superior to the life of emptiness and vulgar 
devotion to personal adornment, too often 
deemed the special lot of a Greck lady in 


ancient times. 


sary, and I have often been obliged to plead my 
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POWER OF PERSONALITY. 


Tux study of history shows that at the head of 
every great reform there stands some one strong 
man who is the leading spirit and directing 
genius of the movement. Every reform began 
as an idea or purpose in some man’s mind. 
The main factors of progress and reform in the 
world from the beginning until now have been 
persons. 
impotent and incapable until they are embodied 
in a person. 


Principles are mere abstractions, 


The need of the world is able and capable 


leaders. One valiant man again and again has 
been the saviour of his nation and people. 
Carlyle argued that the history of the world was 
mainly the history of the few 
had laboured in it and for it. 

come to us through the genius and goodness of 
some few individual souls. 
mittee that built the ark. It was Noah. It 
was not a geographical society that discovered 
America. 
university that unveiled the uses of electricity. 
It was Edieon. 
awakened England to moral and spiritual 
life. It was Wesley. It was not an order that 
saved Italy from moral death. It was Francis 
of Assisi. 
that arrested papal despotism. It was Luther. 
It was not a Dorcas society that went to the 
Crimea. It was Florence Nightingale. It was 
not a system of education that made Rugby a 
good school 
was not a political party that delivered Israel 
from Egypt. 


eat men who 
progress has 


It was not a com- 


It was Columbus. It was not a 


It was not a church that 


It was not an ecclesiastical council 


of character. It was Arnold. It 


It was Moses. 
At the head of every great movement that 


has blessed mankind and lifted the earth sunward 


stands some solitary man who was its inspira- 
tion and controlling spirit. It is impossible to 
overestimate the power of the single individual 
man. He who lives a true, pure life lives not 
for himself alone. His g ess makes good- 
ness easier for others. No man liveth for him- 
self.—Rev. J. Silcow. 


—_—_—_—_— 
BEAUTY AND AGE. 


Ir is said that Ellen Terry is more beautiful at 
fifty-five years of age than sho was at thirty, 
but Ellen Terry is dowered with the immortal 
charm of a graciousness that will keep her for 
ever young and for ever beautiful. And this 
reminds one that Mme. Recamier when 
fifty-four years of age was Aeclared to be the 
most beautiful woman in Europe. In the days 
of her poverty, when she retired to the Abbaye 
aux Bois, she exercised an influence even more 
persuasive than in earlier years, when she was 
as remarkable for her friends of either sex as 
for her lovers. At the time of her death an 
American woman asked Guizot what was the 
secret of her fascination® and he replied, 
‘“* Sympathy ! ayapethy | sympathy!” and 
those words are the keynote of a woman’s 
deathless charm, that is potent in all ages and 
for all time. 

In thinking of Mme. Recamier, many other 
names are suggested, and it will be remembered 
that Mlle. Mars, a celebrated I'rench trage- 
dienne, is said to have been as beautiful at 
sixty-five years of age as in younger days. 
Mme. de Maintenon was forty-three years of 
age when she wedded Louis XIV. Ninon de 
l’Enclos was the idol of three generations, and 
she was seventy-two years old when the Abbe 
de Barais fell in love with her, and it is stated 
that she received a declaration of love on her 
eightieth birthday. Diane de Poitiers at thirty- 
six years of age, and for miny years afterwards, 
was considered one of the most beautiful 
women in the Court of France. Cleopatra was 
past thirty years when she enslaved Mark 
Antony, and she held him enthralled until her 
death, ten years later. Helen of ‘Troy was over 
forty years old when her world famous elope- 
ment took place, and when the fo:tunes of war 
restored her to Menclaus, ten years later, he 
received her with gratitude. Aspasia was thirty- 
six years old when wedded to Pericles, oni at 
sixty-six years of age she was 85'll beautiful. 
Many notable names could be adled to this 
list of women whose fascination increased 
with years, and whose lives exemplificd the 
truth of the oft-quoted remark that a charming 
woman has no age. 
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GUSTAVUS GULL’S MUTE |him, envied the easily successful and doubted 


CONFESSION. 
CHAPTER II. 


Gustavus found it very difficult to live in 
London on one hundred pounds a year. This 
was what his father allowed him while he was 
an art student—first at Hambleton’sin Berners 
Street, and later on at the Royal Academy 
Schools. But then he was poor amongst many 
who were also poor. It was a time of cheap 
food, shabby attire, economical diversions, gay 
spirits, and boundless hopes. Every man 
believed in himself, and in what he was going 
to do; and they were at the same time generous 
and kindly toward each other, and admired 
one another's achievements fully as highly as 
was deserved. So Gustavus, though poor, was 
happy enough then. 

But the years went by, and poverty became 
more trying, as the men who were his contem- 
poraries gradually rose in earning power, and 
as he himself became conscious of more and 
more needs in life. His professional existence 
between the aces of twenty and thirty may be 
told in a few words. 

Gustavus paintcd beautifully, and other good 
artists knew it. But the work that he did was 
not successful with the many-headed. In 
process of years, perhaps twenty or thirty years, 
the few who know a good picture when they 
see it might talk the ignorant public into 
understanding that Gustavus was a great 
painter, with the individuality and originality 
of a true master. But in the present his earn- 
ings were trifling. His income gained by his 
own exertions would not have kept him from 
starvation, hanging committees rejected his 
canvasses again and again, and the rich buyers 
took not the least notice of them when they 
were hung. He worked on steadily, and with- 
out pause. But his pictures were rejected at 
the great shows, passed down to the smaller 
London galleries, perhaps went on thence to 
the provincial exhibitions, and at last sold for 
asong to the auctioneers or picture dealers. 
If he, by steady and conscientious labour, 
added an artizan’s wage of thirty shillings or 
two pounds a week to his father’s allowance— 
that is to say, if he sold for ten guineas a pic- 
ture that had taken six weeks to paint—Gus- 
tavus felt himself fortunate. Meanwhile, he 
saw his friends, his old fellow-students, 
working hurriedly, dashing off commonplace, 
splashy sketches, or devoting themselves to 
the most remunerative branch of art, portrait 
painting, and getting on thereby. Gustavus 
painted landscapes only ; tender, delicate scenes 
generally, sometimes harsher and sterner ones 
of storm and cloud, but always poetic, vague, 
low-toned, full of subtle effects, grace not 
leaping to the eye, realism of the fine and not 
the blatant order. He was of the school of 
Corot, of Millet—a delicate, finished, subtle 
school, to admire which, the hasty, hurrying 
world must be dragged at first. Gustavus 
had not yet found his trumpeter to call the 
crowd. 

In vain, it seemed, was nis earnest labour, 
his artistic conscientiousness. He had so much 
of the self-conscious arrogance of genius, that he 
knew that he could not do otherwise than pre- 
cisely what he did do; he could not alter his 
style and debase his methods for advertisement 
and the bread that it brings. But bitter and 
cruel was the struggle of working out his 
inspirations without fee or reward; often was 
he sorely tempted to fling down his brushes; 
and in the exhaustion of the sickness 

of hope deferred, he hated everybody about 


his own future. 


All this would have been true of Gustavus in 
any one of the years of his life between the ages 
of twenty and thirty; for he was only just 
passing out of his teens when his individuality 
began to assert itself. But his deepest wretched- 
ness did not begin till he must needs fall in love. 
This supreme folly he committed at the age of 
twenty-six. 

Agnes Lanham was the sister of Gus’s most 
particular friend, George Lanham. The latter 
was @ rising ‘ black-and-white’ man; though 
he loved exotic richness of colour, and painted 
as much as he could find time to do in oils to 
gratify this taste, he knew that drawing for 
‘“‘ picture papers’’ paid him best, and accord- 
ingly he so occupied himself chiefly. He was a 
practical young man, was George Lanham. 
Slender of build, gay of temper, destitute of 
poetry and happy with an accommodating con- 
science, George was in every respect the 
opposite of his chum. 

Accordingly, they shared a studio with mutual 
content. It was built at the bottom of a long 
garden in St. John’s Wood. The people of the 
house let it cheaply, and never went inside it. 
The artists entered the garden by the back gate, 
each with his own key, and were, between them, 
masters of the entire accommodation. It con- 
sisted of a big studio, all windows on one side, 
and divided into two parts by a wooden parti- 
tion with a separate door in it. Gus had the 
innermost studio thus formed—they decided by 
tossing which should have it, for the one that 
thus fell to George’s lot had to be passed 
through by the occupant of the other, whenever 
he went in and out, so that the inner one was 
more private. Besides this one room madetwo, 
there was a short passage leading to a little 
lavatory, and that was all. There the two men 
worked daily, paying only a small rent each. 

George’s mother died, and he was able to set 
up a small home, and to ask his sister Agnes 
to live in it with him in London. Gus was, of 
course, soon inducted there as a familiar guest 
and met his fate in sweet Agnes. 

Soon he found that without intention he 
thought of her incessantly, and longed with a 
painful eager craving to be always with her. 
He began to paint her face from memory and a 
photograph, saved money from his own poor 
little luxuries to buy her flowers, wrote notes 
to her on the smallest excuse, got her tickets 
for shows of various kinds and begged to escort 
her to see them—in short, loved passionately 
and declared it effectually, the while he flattered 
his soul that he knew and for ever consistently 
remembered that he was too poor to make love 
to any girl. 

For some months, indeed, he kept silence on 
what he felt towards her. But our deepest 
consciousness of emotion is independent of 
words. Ifaman loves a woman he reveals it 
to her by every tone, every look, every touch. 
The words will burst their way at last, as the 
passion grows to a greater force, by the con- 
tinual silent intermingling of souls. The 
process may go on, like certain chemical com- 
binations, in silence ; but ultimately the power 
generated becomes irresistible and an explosion 
inevitably occurs. Let no man suppose that 
by sheer will he can refrain from declaring the 
love that he feels deeply. If he knows that he 
is attracted with that deep, pervading, intense 
attraction, let him be sure that it will grow, 
and if he ought not to speak of love to its 
object, let him run away. It is his one and 
only chance. Will may serve him, when 


spurred by duty, o run away, and then the 
unfed flame will slowly (or perchance quickly) 
languish. But discretion in this struggle is not 
merely the better part of valour, it is the only 
way to avoid destruction. 

But our poor Gustavus was young he knew 
nought of the volcanic power of this devastating 
passion, and he stayed beside temptation. But 
he was resolved to keep silence towards her, 
because to speak of love would be to speak of 
marriage, and he could no more marry than he 
could fly to the planet Jupiter, having no means 
for the performance of either action. 

It was at a private view of the Institute of 
Water Colour Painters; Gustavus and Agnes 
were there, and so was George, supposed to be 
taking charge of his sister, but somehow 
missing perpetually from her side. 

‘How queer that old lady looks!" said 
Agnes, as an elderly dame passed in the crowd, 
clad in a long, shapeless, sage-green serge 
mantle, and a large black straw bonnet trimmed 
only with a row of coral beads around it, the 
get-up of a woman madly desirous of attracting 
notice, and too poor to do so otherwise than by 
an eccentric peculiarity of garb. 

‘Yes, she always does that sort of thing; 
but they are awfully hard up,” said Gustavus. 

*‘ Is she an artist’s wife?” 

‘“Yes; Mrs. Scraggs. He doesn’t sell, poor 
chap!” said Gus, with a feeling catch of his 
breath that might have been a sigh. 

‘‘T wonder if she encourages and comforts 
him, and persuades him to work on and hope 
for better luck soon,” said Agnes, smiling at 
her lover, and conveying all unconsciously the 
warm sympathy with his failures that his stifled 
sigh had newly stirred in her. 

‘*Not she, I am afraid,” said Gus, with a 
grim little laugh, ‘“Why should she? Of 
course, if a man can’t give a woman decent 
comfort, he has no business to marry.” 

‘But if they love each other—that is the 
chief thing,” said the maiden softly, looking 
down at her gloves. 

The busy crowd, pretending to see pictures, 
but really intent on meeting and gaping at one 
another, surged round them and made them a 
little solitude of multitude. 

‘Yes, yes; love is heaven on earth,” he 
answered, speaking softly, too; “but there is 
no heaven for some of us. Not to dare to think 
of love is part of the pang of the hell of 
failure.” 

“Oh, Mr. Gull! Love ought to be the 
brightness—if a woman thought she could 
sweeten life—money, after all, is not much!” 

So spake Agnes, incoherent, divided between 
her longing to comfort her beloved, and her 
fear of advancing towards him too openly. 

Gustavus looked round a little wildly. If 
anybody known to them had approached at 
that moment, they might have been saved. 
But nobody was there. He drifted a little 
closer. 

“Tt is easy talking,” he said, ‘‘ but if anybody 
wanted you who could only give you a bonnet 
trimmed with coral beads, you wouldn’t think 
money of g0 little account.” 

‘But she need not wear coral beads—she 
might have had a ribbon.” 

“Don’t play with me!” cried he, with the 
sudden rage that swept all before it. ‘You 
would laugh at me if I talked to you of love—me, 
with no prospect of success, scarce able to get 
along, no hope of a happy home and a darling 
woman in it till I succeed, and I never shall 
succeed I sometimes think! You know you 
would turn your back on me at once.” 

Some of the bustling crowd caught the 
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concentrated tones, but not the swift, low 


words. Agnes had flushed furiously. 


‘I would not laugh, or turn my back!”’ she 
‘*T would say that I am sure you 
will succeed ; but whether or no—married, or 
not able to marry—that—there is nobody I like 


said firmly. 


so much.” Her voice died away. 


“Oh, my darling, my precious, my hope, say 


‘love,’ not ‘ like,’”” he begged. 
‘Here is George,” she said hastily. 


When they got to their respective homes, 
neither could tell exactly what the other had 
said to justify the feeling that they were 
engaged lovers. But both had the feeling, and 
as such they involuntarily treated one another 


when they met again. 


Soon the rest of their little world knew that 
they were to be recognised as such. Nobody 
had any right to positively object, but George 


complained. 


‘* Clever—yes, he’s as clever as he can hold 
together ; but he is so unpractical. The chap 
paints splendidly, but he won’t consider the 
A thing strikes him—grey, soft, 
tender—he paints it. He never says, ‘Who 
wants this? If I put in a bit more colour 


market. 


won't it catch on better?’ He may, you know, 


make the name he ought, and bring prices like 
Corot or Millet, one of these days. But if he 
doesn’t manage to do that, he’ll never earn a 
decent income. He’s too opinionated, too grand 
in his notions. You'll never marry him, ten to 


one, Agnes; so I warn you.” 


Things flowed on with little change for three 


years; then, as they have a knack of doing, 
they all went wrong at once. 

Gus by this time longed, with a hungry 
longing, to have his darling for his own; it was 
now a& positive craving, that grew monthly more 
sickening ; and suddenly he had to learn that 
unless he could surmount the apparent impos- 
sibility of taking her to him, he must lose her 
altogether. 

George Lanham had offered to him an ex- 
cellent post on a colonial art paper that was 
about to be started. He could not be expected 
to refuse it, nor could he provide Agnes with 
an income on which to live in London. He 
would take her to the colony with him, and she 
should keep house for him at the other side of 
the world; or she must marry and stay behind. 
She had no way of earning an independent 
living for herself; if Gus could not make a 
home for her, she must needs go with her 
brother. The unhappy lovers had three months 
in which to make up their minds what they 
could do. 

At almost the same moment, James Gull, 
after long cogitation, had come to a stern 
resolution. He resolved to dock poor Gus’s 
allowance. Gus was the pride of Mr. Gull’s 
heart, but he thought that it was time that the 
lad succeeded in making his way. Not being 
artistic himself, James Gull could only judge of 
his son as a workman through other eyes; and 
he had picked up the notion of Gus’s companions 
that the young artist was impracticable, un- 
businesslike, and lacking in the common-sense 
needful to make of his art a business. So, by 
way of spurring him to new efforts and increased 
tradesmanlike wisdom, James Gull resolved to 
reduce the supplies. He wrote to Gus to say 
that, the grocery business being dull, he 
proposed in future to allow his son only one 
pound weekly; and this letter Gus got the day 
after he heard of Lanham’s intention to go to 
the Antipodes. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE STATE CHILDREN’S 
AID ASSOCIATION. 


FIRST ANNUAL REPORT. 


Tue State Children’s Aid Association, of which 
the Right Hon. Lord Herschell is chairman in 
succession to the Right Hon. Viscount Peel, 
has just issued its first annual report. The main 
object of the Association is ‘‘ to obtain individual 
treatment for children under the guardianship 
of the State,” and in the propagation of its 
theories no less than seventeen leaflets and 
pamphlets have been issued and twenty public 
meetings organised or addressed during the 
past year. The Association lays modest claim 
to some share in having defeated the intention 
of the Government declared last year of creating 

a new Metropolitan Board for the care of five 

classes of pauper children. 

Early in the spring of 1897 Mr. Chaplin, the 
President of the Local Government Board, 
announced that it was his intention to create a 
new Metropolitan Board, and to place under its 
care five classes of pauper children : 

1. Children suffering from ophthalmia, or other 
diseases of the eye ; 

2. Children suffering from contagious diseases 
of the skin or scalp ; 

8. Children requiring either special treatment 
during convalescence, or the benefit of sea- 
side air; 

4, Children who by reason of defect of intellects 
or physical infirmity, cannot properly be 


trained in association with children in 


ordinary schools ; and 

5. Children who are ordered by two Justices, 
or a Magistrate, to be taken under the 
Industrial Schools Act, 1866, to a work- 
house, or an asylum of the district. 

In the judgment of the 8.C.A.A. Executive 
Committee this proposal was unwise, and steps 
were immediately taken to secure, if possible, 
the abandonment of the scheme. A resolution 
was passed pointing out that— 

‘‘ Such a Board would be of small advantage 
unless the body of the children chargeable to 
the rates, and especially the ‘ins and outs,’ and 
those who are ur may be boarded out, are trans- 
ferred compulsorily to the new authority, and 
unless the existing school buildings are also 
transferred with a view to the organisation of a 
better system, and more individual treatment 
of the children.” 

Subsequently, Mr. Chaplin altered his pro- 
posal to one to place those five classes under 
the Metropolitan Asylums Board. The 8.C.A.A. 
Committee concurred in this, advised the addi- 
tion to the list of ‘ins and outs,” and power 
being given for ‘boarding out” and ‘“ emi- 
grating ” suitable children on those lists. 

The memorial which they sent Mr. Chaplin 
also asked for the appointment of a ‘‘ Children’s 
Committee,” which would have for its sole duty 
the care and interest of the children; and on 
which men and women experienced with and 
interested in educational questions should be 
nominated. 

In his reply to this memorial Mr. Chaplin 
acknowledged the undoubted importance of the 
questions the 8.C.A.A. had brought before him, 
and added that ‘it had been determined that 
a standing committee of the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board, to be called the ‘Children’s 
Committee,’ should be appointed for the 
purpose of carrying out the necessary measures 
connected with the establishment, control, and 


management of the various institutions for 


children that may be 
managers.” 


provided by the 


On the five classes of children being passed 
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over to the care of this Committee of the 
Metropolitan Asylums Board, the Executive 
Committee of the S.C.A.A. drew up a Ictter 
heartily congratulating the Board upon the 
policy it had declared, but suggested that it 
should abandon its intention of aggregating 
large numbers of ophthalmic children in institu- 
tions. It is interesting to record that the final 
decision of the Metropolitan Asylums Board 
has been to build an Ophthalmic Hospital 
School at Brentwood, in small cottages, each 
cottage not to contain more than ten children, 
and the whole institution to be limited to 270 
inmates, a decision which must be a cause of 
satisfaction to all who, caring for the develop- 
ment of character as well as for the health of 
the children, perceive that these objects can be 
best attained when the numbers are kept small. 

The Association congratulates itself that its 
main ideas and principles are steadily gaining 
ground and being accepted, often by persons 
wholly unconscious of the source from which 
they have obtained them, while the largest 
Barrack School, that at Sutton, containing 
1,500 children, has been doomed, not only by 
public opinion, but by Government action. The 
abandonment of the Kirkdale Barrack Schools: 
and the fact that the Rev. Dr. Stephenson 
should have aroused the Wesleyan community 
to feel it to be unrighteous to leave their 
children in Barrack Schools, are instances of 
the growth of public opinion in the direction of 
reform advised by the Associatlon. 

It is also pointed out that no less than 
thirteen of the recommendations of the 
Departmental Committee on Poor Law Schools 
have been adopted or are in course of adoption 
by the Local Government Board. 


SKATING AS A PASTIME 
FOR WOMEN. 


One of our early poets said that a woman 
never looked so graceful as when “ standing, 
robed in white under a green tree”; but he 
had never seen women skate as they do to-day. 
Probably his ideas on that subject were confined 
to the buxom ‘Deutsche Madchen,” whom 
no one would accuse of grace any more than 
the milk woman who parades through some 
ultra fashionable squares and streets, with her 
wooden yoke across her shoulders and a heavy 
milk-can suspended from either end; this by 
the way is a strange sight for a century that 
prides itself on sentiment. 

Apropos, however, of the gracefulness of 
skating as a pastime for women that eclipses 
every other; the perfect balance and hygienic 

osition, the smoothness of the movement, the 
reedom from dust, and refreshing coolness of 
the air, render it one of the most healthful 
also. 

This description applies specially to the 
National Skating Palace, Argyll-street, to which 
most of the good and professional skaters give 
the preference on account of the large area and 
perfect ice floor provided. 

The exhibitions of skill—skating by the pro- . 
fessors of the Palace, and Mr. Grenander, the 
world’s amateur champion for 188—were 
grand, but by far the most interesting were the 
competitions for “ figure” skating and waltzing, 
nine couples appearing in the latter, and all so 
good it must have puzzled the judges to decide 
who should have the prizes, and they are all 
handsome. It was a pretty sight to see the 
tiny daughter of one of the professors gliding 
about like an animated rosebud, and a little boy 
in a Scotch suit who appeared as much at home 
on the ice as on his native moors. This proves 
that children are eminently fitted to learn 
skating; they have not the fear of falling their 
elders have, and it would be a good thing to 
divide the cycling craze by skating. However, 
the one need not interfere with the other; only 
it would be well to do both. 
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SIGNALS FROM OUR 
WATCH TOWER. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
some money to dispose of, and he had to 
consider to which class of the community 
he should present the benefit. He owns 
that he hesitated between tea, that comfort 
of the working woman, and tobacco, the 
luxury of the working man. Which won 
the day, and wherefore? The voter, 
naturally! Sir M. Hicks Beach (who signs 
whips against Women’s Suffrage) does not 
explain what settled the case in his mind 
—but can we feel much doubt? Tobacco 
is certainly not a desirable article to in- 
crease the consumption of, by cheapening 
it, and it would have been for the good of 
the community if Sir M. Hicks Beach had 
been compelled to take the poor woman's 
vote into consideration as well as the poor 
man’s, and had so been led to give his 
casting vote for diminishing the price of 
tea rather than of the “ baleful herb.”’ 
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His reference to Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa 
was interesting, for it shows that an entirely 
new demand can be created in a field that 
seems already fully supplied, when an 
original article, good in itself and of its 
kind, is introduced and ably and thoroughly 
advertised. It was lately made public that 
Vi-Cocoa was advertised for the first six 
months at a loss to the 
£7,000—a sum that would have driven a 
weak capitalist to bankruptcy, and that it 
must have taken courage to contemplate 
even as the case stood. But soon after the 
public was induced to try the new com- 
“ite b liked the combination of cocoa 
with kola and hops, bought it, recom- 
mended it—with the result that the profits 
during last half year were tenfold the 
amount of the first six months’ losses, and 
that, in the current financial year, the 
‘‘much advertised article,” as Sir M. 
Hicks Beach described the new and popular 
table beverage, has returned to the revenue 
no less a sum than £39,000 over that 
brought in by cocoa in the preceding 
year. ‘* We imported last year,” said Sir 
M. Hicks Beach, ‘ three times the amount 
of cocoa that we did two years before that 
time’’—-this being precisely the period 
during which Vi-Cocoa has been before the 
public. This increase in the popular use 
of a beverage that is entirel neficial 
instead of mischievous is a public advan- 
tage ; though beer drinking does not show 
the corresponding diminution that might 
have been anticipated. 

+ * <& 

Those of us who regard the habits of 
the people as of more consequence than 
passing changes of political personalities or 
the success of one or the other sets of 
party leaders, find necessarily cause for 
serious and doubtful thoughts in the facts 
so gaily recited by the Chancellor. More 
alcohol used, much more tobacco con- 
sumed, more war expenditure incurred, a 
tremendous burden of local indebtedness— 
all this is not hopeful for social better- 
ment, or a good prospect for future 
generations. Here is one sentence to bear 
in mind from the Chancellor’s speech :— 

The great fcaturc in the Customs revenue 
has been the revenue from tobacco. Tobacco 
produced last year £11,4%° 000, an increase of 
8°8 per cent. over the previous year, and out of 
the total Customs increase of £532,000, no less 
than £419,000 was due totobacco. The Excise 
produced last year Exchequer receipts of 
£28,300,000, £550,000 more than my estimate, 
and £840,000 more than the receipts of the 
previous year. The main increase was in beer. 
The brewers are a very fortunate class— 
(laughter and cries of ‘ No’’)—and all Chan- 
cellors of the Exchequer should be very grateful 
to them. Beer produced last year £388,000 
more than my estimate, and £487,000 more 
than the previous year and showed a steady 
growth throughout the year—an increase of 4°4 
per cent. Home-made spirits produced an 
increase of £124,000, but that was almost 
entirely in the first quarter of the year—what I 
may call the Jubilee quarter—and showed an 
increase only of 2 per cent. over the whole 
year. 

* * * 

‘Tf this had been Women.’’—The New 
York correspondent of the Times thus 
describes the behaviour of the ‘ une- 
motional sex’’ in the American House 
of Representatives, during the debate on 
the Cuban question :— 

‘*Men fought; ‘liar,’ ‘scoundrel,’ and other 
epithets were bandied to and fro; there were 
half-a-dozen personal collisions; books were 


thrown, members rushed up and down the 


roprietors of 
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aisles like madmen, exchanging hot words with 
clenched fists and set teeth; excitement was 
at fever heat. The Speaker, after vainly 
striving to restore order, directed the Serjeant. 
at-Arms to use the silver mace, the emblem of 
authority of the House. Members demanded 
that their opponents’ words should be taken 
down and withdrew their demands. Mr. 
Henderson, of Iowa, Republican, a war 
veteran, from the midst of the fighting, surging 
crowd, appealed to the members to observe 
order and not disgrace the American Congress. 
They hissed him. Finally some semblance of 
order was restored. Such is the body in whose 
favour the President on Monday abdicated his 
rightful authority, and to whom he entrusted 
the fortunes of his and their country. Such is 
the temper in which they accept his trust and 
discharge their duties to the Republic.” 
* « « 


Irish Figaro of about the same date 
(April, 1898) tells us :— 

‘‘A spirited encounter took place at the 
meeting of the Bangor Commissioners last 
week, and proves that the bump of combative. 
ness is not an unknown quantity upon the 
skulls of these gentlemen. The trouble seems 
to have arisen, strange to say, out of a ‘ point 
of order,’ which was the prelude to a Mr. 
Thomson’s accusing a Mr. Bowman that he, 
Mr. Bowman, was the most cowardly man in 
Bangor. Mr. Bowman received the accusation 
with a ‘swinging blow’ which knocked Mr. 
Thomson heels over head. This gentleman’s 
fall was the signal for general hostilities. Mr 
James Thomson felt that blood was thicker 
than water, and rushing to avenge the insult 
upon his brother, he laid the valiant Bowman 
by the heels, whereupon an ally of Bowman’s 
went for J. Thomson. The other powers then 
engaged promiscuously, and such a set of 
motions and amendments was never known to 
have been delivered since the first brick was laid 
in Bangor Town. In a twinkling, five worthy 
commissioners were huddled on the floor 
roaring and kicking and thumping, and by the 
time they regained their feet each looked as 
he were the man that struck O'Hara. Then 
the resources of civilisation were adopted, and 
each seized upon the ‘nearest available 
weapon’ with results that must be left to 
the imagination cfthe reader. But war cannot 
be urged forever, and the struggle ended as 
suddenly as it had begun. When peace was 
restored and the combatants had gone their 
separate ways to render separate accounts in 
their particular camps, the police strolled up to 
see if the civic building still stood.” 

*  * ok 


Particular attention is asked to the 
announcement of the meeting called for 
three in the afternoon, next Wednesday, 
May 3rd, at Westminster Town Hall, by 
“the Bond of Union of Workers for the 
Common Good.” The meeting is for 
women only, to protest against the re- 
introduction of C.D. Acts into British 
territory, and under our Government. 
The leading members of that interesting 
“Bond of Union” are ladies of marked 
devotion and ability. The many women, 
especially those isolated in the midst of 
the indifferent, whose hearts burn within 
them at the outrage on womanhood, and 
indeed on humanity, perpetrated by the 
vile laws in question, are urged to make a 
point of attending this meeting. Dr. Kate 
Bushnell and Mrs. Andrew, the ladies 
whose journey in India unearthed the dis- 
graceful details as to the attitude taken by 
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the British Government there towards the 
provision for vice, will make the leading 
speeches, and their book, ‘‘The Queen’s 
Daughters in India,”” which should be seen 
by every woman who feels her respon- 
sibility to her sisterhood, will be on sale in 
the room. Miss Frances Lord, Miss 
Abney-Walker, Miss Clara Morden, and 
other sincere workers in the forward 
movement for women, which is also 
the movement of mankind to a better 
plane, will be present. It is urged 
that all women who can will make a 
special point of attending. Our women 
need instruction as to the awful facts, and 
arousing to their solemn duty in regard to 
them ; and each of us who is so gifted as 
to be a bearer of the seeds of thought to 
other minds—every woman who is the 
president or secretary of a branch of a 
woman’s association, temperance or poli- 
tical, or a leader in religious bodies, or in 
any other wise is placed by her gifts and 
her position under the moral obligation to 
each, lead and inspire others—should feel 
it a point of duty to inform herself and 
guide her conscience on this topic, by 
coming to this meeting, if possible, or by 


reading at least. 
* * * 


An important memorial on the subject 
has been signed by seventy-nine women 
doctors. In it they assure the India Office, 
on medical grounds, of the futility of such 
laws; and they repudiate in the strongest 
terms the insulting propcsition that women 
doctors should be employed in India in the 
atrocious way proposed. From this docu- 
ment the names of several of the best 
known women doctors are unfortunately 
absent. The conditions of worldly success 
are unhappily seldom in line with such a 
valiant stand for principle on disinterested 
grounds as the signatories of this document 
had to make. Nevertheless, the list of 
public employments and medical appoint- 
ments that they hold is very important and 
interesting. A copy of the memorial can 
be obtained for a penny from Miss Forsaith, 
17, Tothill-street, Westminster. There 
also can be had a little monthly publication 
called ‘The Storm Bell,’ which Mrs. 
Josephine Butler has started under the 
auspices of the Ladies’ National Associa- 
tion. It is written with her peculiarly 
vivid eloquence and spiritual force, and is 
such a pronouncement as none but she 
could make, drawing on the knowledge and 
experience gained in past years of painful 
work. But it is worded simply, being 
specially intended for the working people. 
In the new number there is a very inte- 
resting statesmanlike speech by the late 
Sir Jas. Stansfeld quoted at some length. 

* ¥* * 

Gertrude Scharpaard, who has _ been 
termed the Florence Nightingale of the 
Orange Free State, died recently at the 
remarkable age of one hundred and six 
years. She was one of the earliest settlers 
in the State, and when the differences 
arose between the British and Dutch, 
which ended after the engagement of 
Boomplaats.in the loss to the British 
Empire of the Orange Free State, Gertrude 
Scharpaard exerted herself as a mediator 
between the two countries. When her 
public-spirited efforts in this respect failed, 
she devoted herself to nursing the wounded 
in the campaign. All her sympathies were 
with the Boer arms, but fate led her 
to the British camp, and there, with 
the instincts of the true nurse who is 
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uninfluenced by creed, politics, or personal 
prejudices, when a sick man or woman 
needs her care, she nursed the wounded 
with devotion and skill. 

» * * 

By the terms of the will of the late Miss 
Frances E. Willard, Lady Henry Somerset 
and Miss Anna A. Gordon are appointed 
her literary executors. They will issue a 

k as soon as possible covering Miss 
Willard’s life, especially the last ten years. 
Miss Gordon is well fitted for the work. 
For twenty years, since her own earl 

irlhood, she lived with Miss Willard, 

evoted to her as not many daughters are 
to their mothers, taking off her shoulders 
every care that could be removed, every 
detail or arrangement that could be thought 
about by others than the leader herself. 
‘‘TIs Miss Anna Gordon your private 
secretary ?”’ I asked Miss Willard soon 
after I had made their joint acquaintance. 
‘‘ Why, yes—that’s what I would call her 
in America,” replied Sister Frances with 
one of her quaint looks, ‘‘ but here in your 
aristocracy-ridden old country I find people 
think less of her if she is spoken of so, and 
here I always just say she is my friend.” 
In the deepest sense they were friends to 
each other; and though the task may half 
break her heart, nobody but Anna Gordon 
ought to write the story of Frances Wil- 


lard’s later years. 
* * 


Many things troubled the last days of 
Miss Willard. It was certain that the 
conflict between heart and conscience in 
regard to Lady Henry Somerset’s project 
for Indian State regulation of vice must 
have worn her écrsthly. But as one sees 
developments in her work since she left 
it, one feels that to her Leigh Hunt's fine 
phrase may be sadly applied, ‘‘ She died of 
many thoughts.” ‘‘The Woman’s Temple”’ 
is in a critical position. This is a huge 
‘‘sky-scraping ” building in Chicago, built 
to supply offices for the W.C.T.U., and 
including a great central hall for religious 
and temperance meetings named after Miss 
Willard. The rest of the building was 
designed to be let out in suites of business 
offices, the idea being that the rents would 
pay for the portion of the building taken 
for the W.C.T.U. office, and also would by 
degrees extinguish the mortgages by means 
of which the building was raised. But 
this plan has not worked out as expected. 
Large subscriptions, as well as the rents 
obtained, have been swallowed up, and yet 
the mortgages are so heavy and so pressing 
that there is imminent danger that the 
Temple will have to pass out of the hands 
of the W.C.T.U. Beer-sellers are known 
to be anxious to buy it, and to gloat over the 
idea of using Willard Hall for a great 
storehouse for beer barrels! Miss Willard 
had deliberately dedicated her time for the 
next year to raising money for this building, 
and publicly pledged herself to sell her 
home, Rest Cottage, and give the price 
to the Temple, if the money was not other- 
wise obtained. But many of the leading 
members of the W.C.T.U. were not at all in 
favour of any more efforts and sacrifices in 
this direction, and much friction and dis- 
cussion, over and above the heavy 
responsibility to which she had pledged 
herself, must have tried her spirits. It 
now remains to be seen if she will not 
more effectually help the ‘Temple in death 
than even in life, for an effort is to be 
made to secure it, and naine it for her, as 
her chief memorial. 
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counsels on the matter are already to some 
extent apparent, and must affect the case. 
It ‘on be a sad pity indeed if the Temple 
is lost. 


* * & 

Miss Willard’s expressed wishes as to 
the final disposition of her ‘earth! 
mantle” have ultimately been followed. 
Her remains were quietly removed from 
the vault and cremated, on Saturday, April 
9th; and on Easter day, the next morning, 
Miss Anna Gordon and a few of the most 
intimate friends of the family were present 
at the interment of the ashes in the grave 
where Miss Willard’s mother’s remains are 
laid. I am glad that her directions were 
not disregarded in this matter, but that she 
succeeded, as she had wished, in making the 
very last act in connection with the bodily 
form in which she had done so much for 
humanity, a lesson towards the futur 
improvement of social customs. 

* * * 

It seems odd to the English mind to 
read of the devices to which the Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union of America 
is resorting to raise funds. To us, it 
would seem that only funds given by 
believers in a movement for public pro- 
paganda ought to be availed of, but the 
W.C.T.U. has resorted to trade. They 
have made a bargain with the proprietors 
of a certain baking-powder, who.are to pay 
the Christian Temperance Union a com- 
mission on all the labels that they can 
induce their members to collect off the tins 
(which, of course, must in the first instance, 
be purchased), and send in to head-quarters. 
Large advertisements are appearing in the 
American papers, Officially signed by the 
Treasurer of the W.C.T.U., urging mem- 
bers to buy the baking-powder in question, 
and save and send in the labels. The 
Treasurer observes that several firms of 
soap makers are in communication with 
her to obtain a similar advertising arrange- 
ment with the Christian Temperance 
Women. We may be a nation of shop- 
keepers, but such ideas do not occur to us! 

* * * 

‘“‘ Cleanliness is next to Godliness’’ is 
not in the Bible, as many people think, 
but it is so true and wise that it well might 
be there. It is stated that, with the 
exception of typhoid fever and cholera, 
which are almost always spread by means 
of water, by far the greater part of other 
infectious maladies, such as the eruptive 
fevers, diphtheria, pneumonia, and, above 
all, tuberculosis (consumption), almost 
always arise from germs preserved in dust, 
except when direct infection takes place. 
‘Spring cleaning,’ then, becomes an act 
of virtue, and every cleansing of our floors 
a public-spirited duty for the quiet house- 
wife to perform. 

* * * 

The London and Provincial Domestic 
Servants’ Union have decided, in view of 
recent county court decisions, to procure 
the introduction into Parliament of a short 
Bill making it legal for servants wishing to 
leave at the end of the first month to give 
notice on or before the fourteenth day, or 
providing that all engagements may be 
terminated by a week’s notice on either 
side. The members of the Union generally 
favour the latter alternative. It is, cf 
course, quite open to them to make such 
an agreement individually now. Servants 
with good references from a previous place 
are quite mistresses of the situation under 


But the divided 1 present conditions. 
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MISS WIGHAM’S' FARE- 


WELL TO EDINBURGH. 
Tuts noble “Friend,” so long a resident in 
Edinburgh, is now about to reside in Dublin, 
and the “best” people of the Scottish metro- 
polis—those who have worked with her for long 
years in every good cause, Anti-Slavery, 
Woman’s Suffrage, Medical Education of 
Women, Repeal of the C.D. Acts, &c.—gathered 
together at an interesting meeting in the Bible 
Society’s rooms, No. 5, St. Andrew-square, 
Edinburgh, on Wednesday last, the 20th inst., 
to present her with an illuminated address. 
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loving and grateful thought to her new home in| Dr. Cunningham then said :— 
a sister country. 


oe ‘We know that it is scarcely in accordance 

Be pga) 2 tagged ene te, with our friend's retiring nature that we should 

dear sir, yours y, hold this meeting to-day, but it is not the first 

‘¢ Priscitta Bricgot McLaren.” time that Miss Wigham has sacrificed her 

A = era own preferences to the feelings of her friends. 

From iv. UE. a. Although we see this room so well filled, I 
“6 . 

‘i Deebe lanes raat 1996. 4 | gtee with Mrs. McLaren in saying that we are 
od the mn to-day. I desire to re with | but a small number representing the feelings of 
other fellow citizens in expressing my admira- | many, who are, in spirit, with us to-day in 
tion of Miss Wigham's character, and my | doing honour to our friend. We feel we can 
appreciation of her services in connection with | truly say of Miss Wigham that everything that 
every good cause in Edinbur is lovely, true, noble, just and of good report 


“I regret exceedingly i we are losing her had bean forwaeded b . 
y her; and all that she has 
Among those present were the Rev. J. G. moe and her personal influence, and could done has been done faithfully and fearlessly. We 


ve wished that she should have t the 
rg D.D., Mrs. William Nairn, Mrs. | remainder of her days in the city where she has | are met to-day to say to her the word ‘ Fare. 
Blaikie, Mrs. William Miller, Mrs. Edmundson | lived so long, and been held in such high | well.’ In this world there are many partings, 
(Dublin), Mrs, Samuel Brown, Mrs. Col. | esteem and we must often say farewell to friends, but 


peepee, Ss. Sete Combe i “ With all eg piagiiomng ne, we hope that our farewell will be an earnest of 
Siddons Mair, Miss Lees (Parish Councillor), “J, H. Witsow.” | the good things to come for her, and in saying 
are Lockhart, Tet, tks Ee BG aaa the word we commend our friend, Eliza 

8q., the Kev. hh. G. i Wigham, to that Friend who never says ‘ Fare- 


man, D.D., Mrs. Sandeman, Councillor ll,’ but who has said, ‘I will 1 th 


pers Aaa cece al iene ea Dr. Cunningham then called upon Mrs, 
f) ° orison, 5 

Morison, A. B. Thomson, Esq., M.A., Mrs. ae woe address. 

Eben. Murray, Miss Rose and Miss Methven. . — 

The Rev. Dr. Cunningham, who presided, ‘* My dear friend Eliza Wigham, I have been 
opened the proceedings with prayer, and read honoured by being asked to present to you the 
the following letters of apology for absence :— address contained in this beautifully illumi- 

nated book, from so many of those who love 


cla amare House, Edin! you, and the expression of which love is given in 
the following words— 


h 
“ April 20th, 1898. 
‘Dear Dr. Cunningham,—It is with no “To Exviza WIGHAM. 

“Tt was with a feeling of painful sadness 


with her for thirty years, and have never felt 
ordinary feeling of regret that I am unable | anything but eeheiiek adiiteadion, reverence and 
Esther % to join the friends who will gather | jove for her. In all my intercourse with her : ° 
together this afternoon to express their sym-|T have felt her gentleness and ability com. | that we heard of your decision to leave Edin- 
pathy with each other, and their deep sympathy | bined. I feel for her in leaving her former | burgh. You have been so long identified with 
with our dear friend, Eliza Wigham, in this every cause amongst us which had for its 
object the social and moral upraising of the 
community, that we had come to trust you as 


From the Rev. Dr. Andrew Thomson and 
Mrs. Thomson. 

‘‘*¢ Eliza Wigham’ may be assured of our 
affectionate regards following her wherever she 
goes. With much love to our old friend and 
wishing her every blessing, spiritual and 
temporal.” 

From Mrs. John Millar. 

‘¢‘ Sheardale House, Dollar, 
“17th April, 1898. 

‘‘ My Dear Miss Methven,—I cannot express 
the deep regret and pain that I feel at not 
be resent at the presentation of the memorial 
to Wigham. Nothing but imperative 
medical orders prevent me. I have worked 


call after home for a new one. We hope to hear now 

rae — 3A har eile for the and again from her of her welfare, and I hope 
’ ‘or : 

future with her relatives rh Teeland, she may long be spared to be of eminent use in 


“Tt is fitting that this ‘ Farewell Meeting’ the Master’s cause and dom. 


“ With kin a pillar of strength, and as a faithful counsellor 
should be held in 5, St. Andrew-square, which ” Wyre etn! . and guide in every emergency. The word 
_ i ye for so many years identified with our ‘“@G, A. Mittar.” | ‘ Farewell,’ then, which we are called on to say, 
others aides Seco he We water ct F Richart Los E has more than the significance of an ordinary 

, noma khart, Faq. friendship. We sorrow not only in the present 
‘* Many prayers have ascended from that room “9, T Edi h P 
for Peealoas and Justice, and the furtherance Ta og be daeia Coarpinntcel iat 


for the loss of sweet counsel and comradeship, 
but our thoughts go forward to the future, 
when ‘we shall miss you in the day of 
battle.’ 

‘‘Yet the remembrance of what you have 
been to usin the past will nerve us to fresh 
energy, and be the means of raising up new 
labourers in all these fields to which you have 
given your youthful strength and matured 
experience. During your long and busy life 
your interests have been manifold and your 
labours abundant. In speech and action you 
have helped forward many a good cause. In 
public you have never feared to take the 
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of Christ’s Kingdom on the earth; andI pray| ‘Dear Miss Methven,—I ah exceedingly 
that in the touching circumstances of the occa- | sorry that none of us can have the pleasure of 
sion such an inspiration will go forth as will being present at the farewell meeting with 
enable many to act more and more upon the | Miss igham to-morrow. Edinburgh will sadly 
intuitions of truth and ee indepen- | miss our dear, friend, Miss Wigham. She 
dently of custom and worldly training, and that | has been a pi of strength ‘to many a good 
this mantle of moral courage which our friend | cause, and it is only when she is gone that we 
has 80 sonst cuously worn may be taken up and | will realise what a blessing she has been to the 
shared by all, but by some sepecially whom God | community.” 
has amongst us for high and much-needed 
usefulness and holy purpose. 

‘‘ This will best express the love and reverence 
for the dear friend whose outward presence is 
80 soon to be removed from us, but whose spirit 
will still live with us, as ours will follow her in 


Apologies, owing to absence from Edinburgh, 
were also read from Dr. Agnes McLaren, Miss 
Flora C. Stevenson, Miss Louisa Stevenson, 
James Pringle, Esq., C.A., J. W. Gulland, Esq., 
and Mrs. Miller Morison. 
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unpopular side in pleading for ustice and truth, 
and in private you have been looked to as one 
whose judgment was always sound, and whose 
sympathies were ever true. 

“ Questions abroad as well as at home have 
ever had your warm interest. In the agitations 
against American slavery, and against the 
oppressions in Bulgaria and in Armenia, you 
took a leading and a valiant part. 

“Of social problems you have always been a 
diligent student, and in the movements for 
Woman's Suffrage, for Temperance Reform, 
for International Arbitration, in the opposition 
to Legalised Vice, and in many other causes 
you have been resolute and dauntless in the 
fight for liberty, progress, righteousness, and 
purity. In some spheres you have had the 
satisfaction of having your mission fulfilled, of 
seeing the victory won; in others the conflict 
still rages, and in future action we shall miss 
greatly the graciousness of your kindly presence, 
and the stimulus of your unique personality. 

‘In this unlooked-for trial of your removal 
from our midst your loss will not be felt merely 
by those who have worked with you for the 
public weal. The poor, the suffering, and the 
needy, who never sought your aid in vain, to 
whom you have ministered with a fidelity and 
Christian love which have often seemed to us 
inspired by your near presence to the Master in 
Whose service you have lived—these will miss 
you. 

‘ But in all the sadness of our farewell- 
taking, we deeply and lovingly sympathise with 
yourself, knowing what you must feel in leaving 
your own land, and the city and home of your 
birth, so dear to you; that home which has 
been so long associated with deeds of generous 


hospitality, exercised in true fulfilment of the 
apostolic injunction, ‘ Use hospitality without 
grudging,’ and the sweet influence of which will 
ever remain. 

“Wishing you every blessing, temporal and 
spiritual, we subscribe ourselves, yours in love 
and esteem— 

‘Then follow a large number of signatures of 
your loving and admiring friends.” 

Miss Wigham replied: “I feel quite over- 
powered, in every sense, with the kindness 
expressed in this beautiful gift, containing so 
many precious names of those I love, and with 
views of those places so closely associated with 
all my home life in Edinburgh. There are 
many I see in this room whom I have been 
privileged to meet often in earnest work. But 
in looking back, I feel that the familiar faces of 
those who worked with me in early times are 
getting few. But there is one here, and I must 
mention her by name, my dear sister, Mary 
Edmundson, who was my companion in work 
in very early days—even in the ‘ thirties.’ 
Among all the friends who have worked with 
me in this city through days of struggle and 
difficulty, I may truly say I have never received 
from them anything but affection and love. 
Therefore I can only feel a great affection and 
love for the citizens of Edinburgh. I have 
always felt that I have received far more from 
Edinburgh and from her people than I have 
been able to give in return. When I heard that 
beautiful address and those sweet letters read by 
the chairman, I could not but feel that it was the 
love and kindness of my friends that gave the 
beauty to any such life of mine to which they 
made reference. The verdict upon my own life 
would be that I have not used my opportunities 


267 
for good so fully as I might have done. As we 
grow older we find that we cannot run as we 
used todo. All I can say to my friends in the 
way of moral lesson is, let us use every 
opportunity that opens to us either by 
word or action for the good of others. 
I feel deeply leaving Edinburgh. It is the 
place of my birth, and the place where I have 
lived all my life. But there are other ties that 
seem to call more insistently—the dear ties of 
kindred, the dear ties of affection and love— 
and I feel it best to go. Love is a great thing. 
It is love that makes the child of God. It is 
the love of the Heavenly Father that is a bond 
stronger and deeper than anything we can 
understand. This love surrounds all the chil- 
dren of our Father, and this love, dear friends, 
we shall feel the strongest bond between us all. 
These many names written in the book, I have 
them all in my heart. I thank you all from 
my full heart, but I feel how unworthy I am of 
all your kindness. I bid you all an affectionate 
farewell, but sometimes, as I say to the children 
when I explain the meaning of the word, I 
think ‘Good-bye’ is a better word—it means 
God be with you. Therefore, I say to you, 
God be with you all through life, through death, 
even to the end.” 

Councillor Gulland conveyed the thanks of 
the meeting to Mrs. Blaikie for the touchingly 
sympathetic way in which she had expressed 
the sentiments of the friends of Miss Wigham, 
and in doing so, he said he could not but add 
for himself his deep sense of the loss being sus- 
tained in the departure of Miss Eliza Wigham 
from Edinburgh. 

Miss Lees moved a vote of thanks to the 
chairman, who replied that it had given him 
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the greatest pleasure to preside at this 
meeting. 

Miss Wigham* again rose to say she was 
afraid she had not thanked her friends suffi- 
ciently, but she begged to thank them once 
more, and she hoped that some of those who 
had worked in this small matter would carry 
on their energy to some of the great causes 
which so much needed to be helped. 


The Rev. Dr. Craig pronounced the bene- 
diction 


COMMON DISEASES. 


Next in arty of mupesteace to the liver = 
kidneys y & most t part e 
internal economy of gered organs. 


Their functions are solely p or excretory, 
by getting rid of effete products contained 
the blood. Should they any cause become 


inefficient the uric acid which should be excreted 
is retained in the sealakey Ken and gives 
rise to urinic poisoning—ending fatally. ere 
is no doubt that errors in eating ani drinkin 4 
give rise to all kidney troubles. When the 
or Rontgen rays have been turned on to these 
wonderful organs, the high liver will be able to 
see what his excesses have led upto. He will 
see either the small shrunk kidney caused by 
excessive indulgence in spieiyens liquors, or 
the large fatty kidney, nerating as the 
result of over-eating and highly-flavoured flesh 
food, without having taken the necessary exer- 
cise to counteract fatty formations. These few 
remarks are mainly due to the fact which has 
been demonstra beyond the shadow of a 
doubt, that Kola, and Hopalin, from Hops, both 
ingredients in Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, exercise 
most beneficial effect on the structional tissues 
of the kidney, and so on in its excretory 
functions. 

Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa is not in any sense a 
medicine. It is simply a nourishing beverage, 
and in that7respect it plays a most important 

in the prevention of functional disorders. 

these important organs and others, Kola 
has a wond faculty of giving power to the 
involuntary muscles of fhe Body. By in- 
voluntary we understand those muscles not 
controlled by the will. Those muscles which 
carry on the work of life without our consent, 
and unless looked at carefully, in many instances, 
without our knowledge; such as the beating of 
the heart when asleep, the breathing of the 
lungs, the action of the kidneys, and the 
digestive process. Kola acts on these in a 
nourishing and strengthening sense, conserves 
the strength of these involuntary muscles, pre- 
vents undue waste, and by its beneficial action 
gives health and vigour to men and women. As 
people become more intelligent, they see that 
they should try and prevent disease. It seems 
strange, when one comes to consider it, that the 
efforts of medical science are directed to 
curing, when preventing would seem to bea 
more rational proceeding. 

The unique vitalising and restorative powers 
of Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa are being recognised 
to an extent hitherto unknown in the history of 
any preparation. Merit, and merit alone, is 
what we claim for Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, and 
the proprietors are prepared to send to any 
reader who names the Woman SiGnau (a post- 
card will do) a dainty sample tin of Dr. Tibbles’ 
Vi-Cocoa free and post-paid. 

Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa can be obtained from 
all chemists, grocers, and stores, or from 60, 
61 and 62, Bunhill Row, London, E.C. 


[*Miss Wigham is one of the now comparatively few, even 
amongst the older “Friends,” to always wear the special 
garb of the society, in which her petite figure and heavenly 
face look really beautiful.—Ep. W. S ] 


FISH FRESH FROM SEA.—7 lbs. 28.; 10 Ibs. 
Qs. 6d. Choice selection, ready cleaned, rail paid. 
Basket Smoked Fish, 2s. Honesty guaranteed. Contracts 
made. Mention this paper. 


“The Albert ” Cash Fish Supply Co., Grimsby Docks. 


(First Class Diplomée Cookery and Domestic 


little more piquancy in the daily fare is a 
natural one. 
favourite one when made as directed. 
in it but little body, therefore will not appeal to 
those who pin 
soups. 


the liquor into a saucepan wi 
quarters of a pint of weak stock from Liebig’s 
meat extract, a pale straw colour only, then it 
will not affect the colour or flavour of the peas 
to any i pape extent. Add half the peas, 
after rub 

other half whole, just before serving. Season 
very little, and serve with fried bread in dice. 
This recipe is really the result of an emergency ; 
soup of some kind being required in a hurry 
and the store cupboard resorted to. 
who prefer can add a morsel of cornflour to 
thicken, and, where time presses, all the peas 
can be added whole, when, of course, the dish 
becomes clear soup instead of purée. 
much to be regretted that many persons drain 
away the liquid from peas and other vegetables, 
thereby losing a good deal of the flavour. 


prepared. thus will give quite a taking little 


be used while hot. About half a tin of lobster 
will suffice. The next course consists of a 


STUFFED CAULIFLOWER. 


A nice compact cauliflower is wanted; trim 

it very neatly and boil it until just done, not a 
minute longer. Turn it, flower down, in a dish 
for table, and remove the stalk, taking care not 
to break up the flower. A mixture, as follows, 
must be ready. These are the proportions, the 
amount depends on the size of the cauliflower, 
Six or seven ounces of chopped mushrooms, 
cooked in an ounce of butter and a little lemon 
juice, are to be blended with a couple of ounces 
of chopped ham, boiled or fried, but the former 
for choice; a little salt and pepper with a pinch 
Sind tee exietuve foe tne tematelig: ingrations 
ind the ure are the ents 
but chopped parsley or mixed herbs are items at 


Two Articles___ 
that should be 
in every Family. 
BROWN & POLSON'S CORN FLOUR | 


—‘* Patent” brand is their best quality— | 
for milk diet generally, and for many 
dainty dishes for dinner and supper. | 


discretion. en stuffed, cover the cauliflower 

Has nearly forty years’ world - wide with about a quarter of a pint of white sauce, 
be thick eno h to mask it and not run off. A 

BROWN & POLSON’S PAISLEY FLOUR | of fried bread in fancifulishapes, sprinkled 


with a little coralline pepper, adds to the 
appearance, but plainly served, it is not to be 
despised. It goes without saying that the 
mushroom mixture may greatly varied. 
Equal parts of mushrooms and bread crumbs, if 
seasoned nicely, and softened with’a little cream, 
gives a foundation into which all sorts of cold 
meats may enter; for instance, cooked veal with 
a proportion of aon | becomes a delightful 
snack. Then one could place a few dice of 
crisply fried bacon on the croutes. 

BANANAS IN JELLY. 

Our sweet is a cold one, and very simple, 
but quite delicious, and so easy to make. Four 
to six peeled bananas are to be cut through and 
spread with a layer of strawberry jam, then put 
together and cut oom a time or two. Have 
some chopped jelly (made from Chivers’ packets) 
at the bottom of a round glass dish, then forma 
ring with the bananas, and pour a little more 
jelly over; it should be just warm and the 

ananas arranged rather roughly. Put half a 
int or so of custard in the middle, and decorate 
ol and there on the ring with a morsel of 
green fruit; angelica is suitable, and even a 
pennyworth gives the touch of colour needed. 

It will be noted that the joint is conspicuous 
by its absence, but any who may put this little 
dinner or luncheon to the test will not feel the 
loss of it. Indeed, if tasty vegetable and egg 
dishes were more the rule, any number of 
about three- | people would gladly dispense occasionally, with 
bothers’ meat. 

Cost: First course, 1s.; second course, 
1s. 2d.; third course, 1ld.; fourth, 1s. 1d. 


—a new preparation for home baking, 
to be used with ordinary flour in the 
| proportion of one to six or eight. Re- | 
| quires no yeast or baking powder. 


| Makes Home Baking a Pleasure. 


ECONOMICAL COOKERY. 


By Miss Lizzie HeritaGe. 


Economy; Author of “ Cassell’s New Uni- 
versal Cookery,” éc., éc.) 


A SEASONABLE MENU. 
Four Courszs For 48. 2d. 
Now that spring is with us, the desire for a 


The first item, soup, is a very 
It has 


eir faith entirely to thick 


GREEN PEA PUREE. 
Take a pint bottle of green peas, and turn 


ing them through the sieve, and the 


Those 
It is 


EGGS WITH LOBSTER SAUCE 


entrée; for truly it is not always the most 
costly dishes that prove the most appetising. 
For the sauce, any approved mode can be 
followed, but it should be thick and flavoured 
rather highly, and the fish should be in dice, 
not shredded, or it is liable to be ‘‘raggy.” 
Use a good brand of tinned fish, and turn the 
contents out the moment the tin is opened. 
With these precautions there is nothing to fear. 
Some shell shaped dishes, one for each person, 
should be in readiness, greased a little; dredge 
the bottom with fine raspings, then put the 
sauce in, and surmount that with a lightly 
poached egg. Pour more sauce round the 
white rim, leaving the yolk, over which dredge 
more raspings; place in the oven for a minute, 
and serve with a sprig of cress or endive in 
the middle of each. Daintly little rolls should 
accompany these. The eggs and sauce must SS a 
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Spring ANobrelties. 


AT MESSRS. GARROULD’S. 


THERE are few nicer places toshop in than the 
handsome premises of Messrs. Garrould in the 
Edgware-road, only a few steps from the 
Marble Arch. The various departments are 
light, spacious and airy, the attendants are civil 
and ob , and the are quite exceptional 
as re quality, novelty, and moderation in 
price. Just now the establishment looks 
specially attractive, being full of the pretty 
sp novelties, and whichever way one looks 
some pleasing meets the eye, Wonderful 
are to be picked up in the silk depart- 
ment, whilst the most beautiful materials for 
spring dresses are to be had for 1s. 11}d. the 
. This price includes plain face-cloths in 
all the newest colours, and beautiful fancy 
mixtures in silk and wool, in the prettiest com- 
binations of colour. The “French” fancy 
mixture is specially pretty, and is equally 
charming. in pale blue or chestnut, or Rose des 
barrt and green. 

Bayadére zephyrs will be welcome later on, 
and they are made in many pretty colours on a 
white background at 1s. 4}d. the yard. Cyclists 
will find their needs in light-weight, yet all 
wool, summer fabrics, carefully for 
here. The “spot.proof” costume cloths may 
be had from Messrs. Gargould, and patterns 
can be seen by post. 

Having selected the material for a dress the 
eye naturally turns in the direction of the 


beautiful jewelled trimmings, which are to form | | 


so great a feature in all the new models. Galons 
of jewelled passementerie on net or lisse hang 
in glittering profusion near at hand, and there 
is scarcely a colour which cannot be matched 
amongst these amethysts, rubies or sapphires. 
Turquoises are used very uently, and they 
form a prominent feature in the jewelled belts 
which make such a pretty finish to a light 
spring dress. 


¥ 


For Household 


SPACIOUS SHOW 


FOR LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S UNDERWEAR. 
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Many novelties are to be seen in the blouse 
department, a description of which may be 
interesting to our readers. A pretty arening 
blouseisin mauve silk, with a pouch front form 
of delicate confections of cream-coloured lace 
mixed with narrow ruches of mauve chifton. 
Another charming model is in green glacé silk, 
embellished by horizontal lines of narrow cord- 
ings in sets of three. A white silk cravat 
appears at the throat, with long ends which 
reach to the waist. Blouses in dice check glacé 
silk in magenta and white, and every other 
colour, made up on the cross, look smart and 
pretty for the spring, they are finished off with 
a tiny turn-down collar and cuffs of white embroi- 
dered muslin, such as used to be worn long ago. 
Nearly all the silk blouses are finished off with 
a cravat at the neck, and are set in two box- 
pleats at the back. Directorie blouses in 
narrow stripes of white and pink, or white and 
blue, are decidedly cheap at 8s. 11d. They are 
finished off with the ever-popular cravat, which 
looks particularly well in this material. The tea- 
gowns and tea-jackets are particularly fascina- 
ting, and about half the price that would be asked 
for them. in Bond-street. One of the newest 
tea-gowns is in pink merve, partly veiled with 
accordion pleatings of chiffon brilliant, edged 
with deep cream lace. The front of the gown 
has a deep pointed tablier of the pleating edged 
with lace. Tea-jackets are also made in merv, 
in yellow, sky-blue, a pink, and all the colours 
of the rainbow, and trimmed with pleatings of 
black or cream lace, according to circumstances. 
Useful matinées are to be had in cashmere or 
twilled flannel, finished off with frills of white 


ace. 
The juvenile department is on the same floor 
as the tea-gowns, and there are many novelties 
in frock and pelisses, all extremely moderate in 
price. The white cashmere pelisses are very 
pretty, trimmed with embroidered frills of the 
material. 
The millinery department deserves a column 
to itself, it is full of such engaging novelties. 
Hats and toques take the lead this year, though 


VIDE PRESS.—AIl should visit the establishment of 


GARROULD. 


A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION 


Linens, Blankets, Flannels, &c. 


Ready-made Sheets, large size, from 6/11 per pair. 
Hem-Stitched Linen Sheets, from 16/6 per pair. 
Damask Table Cloths, from 5/11 per dozen. 
Frilled Pillow Slips, from 1/- each. 
Real Witney Blankets, from 8/11 per pair. 


Soft Turkish Towels, 6/9 the dozen. 


ROOM 


CATALOGUES FREE. 


E. & R. GARROULD, 100, 152, 104, 166, 168, 160, Edgware Rd., Hyde Park, W. 


Telegrams : ‘‘ GARROULD.” 


Telephone 347 PapprnaTon. 
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THE 


Works : 


HIGH-CLASS DYER AND CLEANER, 
263, Oxford St., & 10 New Bond St., W. 


MOST ELABORATH COSTUME CLEANED WHOLE. 
Country Orders, on all of which Carriage is paid one way, should be addressed to 


WHITE POST LANE, HACKNEY WICK, LONDON, E. 
WRITE FOR PRICE LIST. 


the bonnets are extremely light and dainty, 
A beautiful toque is in Parma violet straw, 
trimmed with mauve velvet drawn through a 
diamond buckle, and a group of mauve ostrich 
feathers laid one above the other, the darker 
shade showing through the lighter. A pink 
straw toque is trimmed with rose foliage and 
black roses, with a few pink roses under the 
brim at the back. An airy little bonnet is also 
made of pink straw and covered with black 
ostrich tips spangled with steel, with a single 
panache rising up at one side. A diamond 
comb is pushed through the straw at the 
back, and intended to be inserted in the hair. 
The “ French sailor” is to be seen in many 
kinds of straw, and trimmed in a variety of 
ways, plaid piece silk on Panama straw ie, 

rhaps the most popular style. The artificia 

owers are a great feature in this department, 
the cornflowers and fuschias being especially 
natural in appearance. 

CHIFFON 


A GOOD CORSETIERE. 


Tue importance of good corsets can scarcely be 
overestimated in the art of dress, for it is im 
possible to secure a good fit when the founda- 
tion underneath is all wrong. A corseti?re who 
can be thoroughly recommended is Miss 
Sadler (late of Mesdames Sykes Josephine), 
and I would advise anyone who is anxious to 


Miss SADLER, 


High-Class Corsetiére, 
SPECIALITY: ABDOMINAL CORSE. 


“One of the most popular Corsetitres of the 
resent day is Miss Sapuep, of 211, Oxford Street. 
he thoroughly studies the peculiarities of each 

individual , but is specially successful with 
ladies who are inclined to be stout.”"—Sunday 
Times, May 8rd, 1896. 


Please Note CHANGE or AppREss to larger premises 
consequent on increase of business : 
New Address: 8, OLD CAVENDISH ST., 
CAVENDISH SQUARE, W. 


Paris Kid, 2/11, 3/6, 3/11, 
&Button. 
yy Suede, 2/11, 3/6, 3/11 
e\. 4-Button. 
Ohevrette, 2/11, 3/11 


|, Price Lists free 
/ on application. 
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Newest & most stylish Patterns & Colours for L ‘ 
Costumes for Walking, Cycling, Golfing, Poeatg in 
rge Patterns Post Fr 


L 5 
HEATHER M/S CO., SELKIRK, SCOTLAND, 


OLD BLEACH LINENS FOR DRAWN THREAD WORK. 


The warp and weft being of equal strength and the 
finish perfectly pure, the threads can be drawn more 
easily than from any other make of Linen, 


8 Qualities and 5 widths. Prices 9jd. to 28, 10d. 
Patterns from the appointed Agents, 


eee 


COX & PAINTER, LTD., Linen Merchants, Malvern 
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look well to put themselves into the hands of 
this clever artist. Miss Sadler does wonders for 
stout and unwieldy figures, reducing the ap- 

a look of refinement. 


Our Open Colunms. 


[The Editor does not hold herself responsible for 
the opinions expressed by correspondents. 
Discussion is invited on the subjects here 


and is careful to lonre a spring for the written upon.| 
a point o over corsetiéres. 
Sadler has lately removed to 8, Old CREMATION. 


To the Editor of the Woman's Siena. 
Dear Mapam,—I have been strongly in 
that is pretty 


y' 
ted, cheerful and airy, and as dainty as | delighted that you have brought the question 
white wood-work and terra-cotta paper can | before the neal i 
make them, not to mention the quaint i 


'y 
endorse every word that you say in favour of it, 
mirrors in beautiful carved frames. 


and earnest] hope that many who have not 
of the subject before will seriously 


. There are scrolls of tiny flowers on a | consider great sanitary reform. 
cream satin ground, and Louis Seize d In m ence there are many intelligent 
in rose- urple. A neat little | people, besides those of the ‘‘educated and 


pattern of purple clover is s 
making corsets and petti en suite, and this | must remember that while many may be con- 
idea is much to be commended on account of | vinced of the theory of a good cause, it is the 
its harmonious effect. Some of the new petti- | action of enthusiasts that will make the practice 
coats are being made in peaw de soie, a material | possible. 

which is so as not to require lining. Therefore, les every one who feels strongly 
the stitching of these juwpons is done by hand, | on this subject, and who can afford it, leave 
and they are also beautifull nf shaped. T 

all made to button on to 


incalculable harm is done. 
dangers, curious discoveries have been made, con. 
firmed by Darwin’s experiment on earthworms, 
pone that the es of specific disease may 

stored up underground, to be returned to 
the living with terrible interest. 

Surely it is the truest Christianity to save the 
dead from doing hurt to the living. Fire is like 
a purif. angel. It is spoken of constantly 
in the Bible as the consumer of dross, the 
purifier and refiner; why should we shrink from 
it? The miracle of resurrection would not be 
greater, whether it builds up a spiritual body 
out of ashes, or out of disintegrated gases, than 
when the sap mounts in the trees year by year, 
making the miracle of spring. Truly » a8 Tiwes 
says, “The unclean monster of burial has been 
too long on trial. The pure Fire Angel of 
Cremation stands at the door.”— Yours, &c., 


avoid ad unnecessary bulk to the figure. 
Miss Sad 


ey are| word in writing that their bodies shall be 8. J. TANNER, 
e corsets, 80 a8 to| cremated. Every cremation will hasten the| Clifton, April 24th, 1898. 
time when a crematorium shall be established —— 
r has a great speciality in making | in at least every large town MOURNING. 


meyclngouer which give sufficient support 
to the figure to prevent its spreading, while 


'y moderate in price. 


Miss Sadler is moderate in her prices, corsets | All cremation societies, both in England and 
are made to order from 85s. upwards, young | elsewhere, make stringent regulations on this 


ladies’ corsets for 25s. Bridal corsets are a 


great speciality of Miss Sadler's, and two | so that there is more, rather than less, safe ard 
wedding orders were on hand when I paid her | against crime. = 


a visit last week. One bride was having no 


less than five pairs of corsete—white satin ones | cremation of a chil 

for the wedding, purple satin ones for evening | covery of poison, unsuspected before. The 

wear, & tg for cycling, and two for Abie | pene had obtained the necessary certificate 
e 


other bride contented herself wi 


wear 
three pairs—white satin for the wedding, pink | tion, when the additional certificate required 


silk for evening, and an ordinary pair for every 
day. CHIFFON. 


HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 


THE DEVONSHIRE HOUSE 


YFEMPERANCE HOTEL, 
42, Bishopsgate Street Without, London, B.C. 


This First-Class Temperance Hotel is centrally situated for 
business or pleasure in the heart of she City. 


Telephone No. 9,4%. 
Telegraphio Address, “ Exterior, London.” 
H. G. OHALELEY & BONS, Prorniztorr. 


FOLKESTONE, Best Part. 
GELECT Private Tem 
HOOSBE, conducted on 
comforts. Good diet. 42s. to 52s. 6d. inclusive weekly. 
Not far from Turkish Baths. Lock-up for cycles. 
Miss WOODWARD, Haverstock House, Claremont Road. 
Telegrams: COMFORT. 


ce BOARDING 


BOURNEMOUTH. 


MIDLAND HOTEL, opposite Bournemouth 
West Station. 


Malena Family Hotel and Boarding 
House. lectric Light. Excellent Cuisine. 


Tariff moderate. ‘Buses to all parts. Special | po, 


boarding terms. Apply—ManacEREss. 


e 
i and pliable. They are admirably planned | imperfect carrying out of registration, as proved 
an 


—= | 28th May.—McCallum’s Registry, Dunfermline, N.B. 


I think we need not be afraid of the poisoning : ; 
argument; the danger arises chiefly from the aoe jeictiles ~ bablagalsbrgeeiaee 
E. A. Dadson’s letter on ‘‘ Mourning” in the 


Woman’s Sienat of the 7th inst. 


by Sir Henry Thompson and Dr. Cameron. 


inal bai ired, . 
point, two medical certificates being requiver: | Mond of Wnion amongst Workers for 
the Common Good. 


A MBETING 


WILL BE HELD AT 
Westminster Town Hall, Caxton Street 
(OFF VICTORIA STREET), 

On Tuesdsy, May Sed, at 8 p.m., to hear addresses by 
Mrs. WHEELER ANDREW & Dr. KATE BUSHNELL 
On The Duty of Women at the present Moral Crisis in 
respect to State Regulation of Vice. 

The President of the Bond of Unionin the Chair, sup 
by its officers, Miss Goff, Miss Clara Mordan, Miss Abney 

alker, Miss Whitehead, not by Mrs. Gledstone (of the 
B.W.T.A.) a signatory of the “ to Duty.” 

FOR WOMEN ONLY. Admission Free. 

As the total abolition of State Regulated Vice through- 
out the world is a matter which concerns the honour and 
stfety of our Common Womanhood, and even of buman life, 
and as there are comparatively few opportunities for 
women to express their views and thus to strengthen the 
hands of their friends in Parliament, it is earnestly hoped 
that all will attend this Meeting who can possibly do so. 


In a case some years at Milan the 
Fd ssiualle led to the dis- 


or its burial, but afterwards decided on crema- 


showed that the child had been poisoned by 
sweetmeats containing copper. 


AAA AAAAAA 


KEATING’S 


EXTRACT 


in preserving blankets and furs 
from Moths. Sprinkle well with » 
the Powder before putting away. > 
KILLS BLACKBEETLES & FLEAS. 
Tins 34., Gd. and 1/- each. a 
YOO WW ig 


The Science of a New Life. 


By JOHN COWAN, MD. 
A book well worth possessing by every thoughtful man 
and woman. 
Price 12/- net, post free. 

This book has received the highest testimonials and 
commendations from leading medical and religious critics; 
has been heartily endorsed by all the leading pals 
and recommended to every well-wisher of the human race, 
ARTISTIC DRESSMAKING If you are married, or are contemplating marriage, it will 


give you information worth hundreds of dollars, besides 
CUTTING and FITTING 


conferring @ lasting benefit not only upon yourself, but 
upon your children. Every thinking man and woman 
Taught by Mrs COPPING, 
High-class Dressmaker. 


sin ie bottl ft 

u le oO 

6 Two, assorted, 1/3; Three, assorted, 1/8. Agents LZ 

Ge NEWRALL & MASON, NOTTINGHAM. 
EdMSRSEOUSRSASTEHSEORAEOROR 


SSS Se a Sa a 


TS 


INSTITUTIONS, EDUOATIONAL, APARTMENTS, 
SITUATIONS VAOANT’ AND WANTED, 
and Similar Matter. 
15 words for 1s., each 10 Additional Words, 6d. 


stian principles. Home | Advertisements must be prepaid and sent to the Office, 


80, Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, London, W.O. 


(00k AND HOUSE - PARLOURMAID 
(Scotch), wish situations together or near, ].ondon or 
vicinity ; disengaged 16th May; references. Several others 


should study this work. 
Detailed Circular, Post Free. 


L. N. FOWLER & CO., 7, Imperial Arcade, Ludga:é 


iculars apply, 41 AMPTHILL SquaRE (near Euston 
_ De FT aon i‘ f h Circus, London, E.C. 


Aprit 28, 1898. 


It is a very good idea for people while in 
health to express their views on this subject. 
I believe that many would be thankful to be 
relieved from wearing mourning if they were 
strengthened by an expressed wish of the 
: “Don’t wear black garments in 


de 
remembrance of me.” 


at and unn 


The pes a point against wearing mourning, 


to my mind, is the 


expense of buying blac 
clothing is not required. When 


could be suitably worn. 


I knew the wife of an artisan who, at her 
husband’s death received £16 from a benefit 
y of which was spent over his 
funeral, and his little children’s future unpro- 
vided for. I have been told by a draper that 
” accounts are the longest standing 
debts ; therefore, in some instances, showing 
respect to the dead means great want of con- 


club, every 
‘‘ mourning 


sideration for the living. 


Although I have lost many near relatives I 
If 
it would ‘do any good I would not object to 
wear black or any other badge as a protest 
against the terrible Contagious Diseases Acts, 
or the awful curse of the drink traffic, but I do 
object to wear it because a beloved one has 
entered into rest and peace. Those whose 
, and whose love for 
questioned, are bmi 
rid themselves of this expensive and unnecessary 


have never worn a semblance of mourning. 


financial position is 
the departed cannot 
who can the most easily help their sisters 


custom. 


Is it not written, ‘That ye appear not unto 


men to fast” ?—Yours sincerely, 
J.B. Mawer. 


WOMEN AND THEIR VOTE. 
To the Editor of the Woman's Siena. 


Drak Mapam,—There is one question coming 
more and more to the fore, “Is it best for 
women to place themselves in opposing camps 
of Liberal and Conservative associations, or to 
unite in franchise societies, and at election times 


select which candidate they would support?” 
Could you elicit the views of your readers and 
open your correspondence column to this 
momentous question ?—Yours faithfully, 
: EmMILig PEARCE. 
Maidenhead, April 11th, 1898. 


WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 

To the Editor of the Woman’s SIGNat. 

Mapam.—Will you allow a man, who regu- 
larly reads your excellent paper and who believes 
most thoroughly in the principles you advocate, 
to point out a mistake in last week’s issue ? 
In your note at the end of the article reprinted 
from the Methodist Times, you say: “ Our 
Methodist friends are no more free from this 
sad tendency to uphold sex domination in the 
Church than the bishops.” I am glad to sa 
this is not correct. In the Methodist Churc 
women have exactly the same rights and 
privileges as laymen, with the possible excep. 
tion of not being eligible to sit in Conference. 
As for the possible exception, it is a 
conviction with many of us that the 
Connexional law on the point, if rightly 
interpreted, does not exclude women from 
the Conference. In the Methodist Church 
thousands of women ere class leaders, society 
stewards, poor stewards, &c. These offices 
give them a seat and a vote in Leaders’ Meet- 
Ings. The Leader's Meeting is our Church 
Court, by which all discipline is administered. 
No member of the Church can be excommuni- 
cated until his case has been tried by, and a 
verdict against him obtained, from this Court. 
Is there anything analogous to this in the 
Established Church? The offices before men- 
tioned give women a place and a vote in Quar- 
terly Meetings which may represent as many as 
twenty or thirty Churches. The Quarterly 
Meeting alone has power to give men the 
Opportunity of becoming candidates for the 
Ministry. It also deals with circuit finance; 
it invites and pays the ministers; its con- 
Sent must be obtained before a circuit can 
be divided, or trust property acquired 


garments when new 
the heart is 
bowed with grief, how painful it is to have to 
spend so much time and thought on a change 
of dress, when any quiet coloured garment 
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enlarged, or sold; it elects the repre- 
sentatives to the Synod. To understand the 
immense power of the Quarterly Meeting it is 
nece to consult some work on ‘“ The Con- 
stitution and Polity of Wesleyan Methodism.” 
Have women in the Established Church any 
a> penilegss as these? It seems they are 
not allowed to help to manage the affairs of the 
Church in their own parish, while in Methodism 
® whole diocese (for that is what a circuit 
really is) is managed by the Quarterly Meeting, 
of which women may be members. Women 
have their names on our preachers’ plans and 
al our poets. Is this so in the Established 
Church ? no church in Christendom is 
woman so free to exercise her gifts, and in no 
Church is woman's work so highly valued as in 
Methodism. As we have seen, with the possible 
exception of not having a seat in Conference the 
women in Methodism have all the rights and 
a of laymen. 

Wishing you success in your noble under- 
taking, and trusting the uence of the 
Woman's SigNaL may be an ever growing 
influence,—I am, yours faithfully, 

James T. East, 
(Wesleyan Minister). 
The Crescent, Peterborough, 
April 18th, 1898. 

[Rev. Mr. East is thanked for his interestin 
letter ; but the editor wrote the little note referr 
to with a vivid remembrance of certain speeches 
delivered by Methodist leaders when the 
admission of women to the General Conference 


was under discussion in England, and of the 
fact that Miss Willard was not allowed to take 
her seat in the General Conference in America 


after her election by a local Conference as one 


of its representatives—the only reason for her 


exclusion, of course, being the subordination 
in the Church supposed to be required from her 
sex by St. Paul’s instructions to the Corinth 
Church. As the world moves, no doubt all 
denominations will realise that those Pauline 
restrictions were only local and temporary, not 
everlasting and general. But up to the present, 
it is only on the enlightened few that the idea 
has dawned.—Ep. W.S.]. 


WALES IN YORKSHIRE. 
CURIOUS DISCOVERY BY A REPORTER. 
Wats in Yorkshire! This sentence will doubt- 


less appear strange to the eyes of our readers, 
but it is a fact th 


Wales. 
to the curious, for there are few points of sem- 


blance between the Yorkshire village and the 


“gallant ” little principality. 


It was to Wales in Yorkshire that a reporter 
of the staff of the Sheffield Weekly Independent 


journeyed recently with instructions to investi- 


@ report 
which had 
reached 
the office. 
The _re- 
porter 
says :— I 
am bound 
to confess 


Wales in Yorkshire. 


the 
truth of the story which I am about to relate I 
should have been inclined to regard it as 
fictitious on account of its remarkable character. 
But I was able to confirm it at first hand. 

Miss L. Froggatt, daughter of a contractor 
who has worked down the Waleswood pit for 
many years, wrote an account of her cure by 
Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People to the 
Dr. Williams’ Medicine Company, but before 
using the testimonial the Company carried out 
their invariable practice of employing a respon- 
sible journalist to verify the statements. Briefly, 
this young lady had been suffering from a 
wasting disease orseveral years and after being 


at a brisk hour’s walk from 
Sheffield in an easterly direction will bring the 
pedestrian upon a populous, spirited, industrious 
community, whose parish bears the name of 
The origin of the name is still a puzzle 


gate fully 


‘‘ given up,” as the phrase goes, by doctors and 
friends, was restored to good health 
seven boxes of Dr. Wi s’ Pink Pills. 

I called, and found Miss F: 
built tall, rosy-cheeked, good- 


of 22. I could scarcely om ae re Ly r 
y oO 


healthy-loo 1, ap 
8 piaatiaaere ed a day’s illness in her life. 


ere is Miss Froggatt’s story, told by herself to 
me :— 

‘“‘ After suffering for over five years from 
anemia and a wasting decline, I have recovered 
my health and strength once more. I had 
grown so weak that the least bit of exercise 
upset and unnerved me. The doctors pro- 
nounced me in a consumption. I never took 
any solid food for 12 months. The neighbours 
used to say that I never could get better, and 
that they expected to see me taken to the 
church in a wooden box before long. I con- 
tinued to grow worse, lost all interest in life, 


used to detest the sight of food, and ced 
so much misery that I can scarcely a all. 
I took all kinds of medicine without getting the 
slightest relief. 


** One day my sister, who lives at Waleswood, 
told me of a cousin who was taking Dr. 
Williams’ Pink Pills, and she strongly vised 
me to try them. Ididso. After the first box 
I felt quite different, and have now used seven 
boxes. I can now eat, work, and take long 
walks without fatigue. When I wen! out my 
neighbours and friends did not recognise me, 
owing to the wonderful change in my appear- 
ance, and my recovered health is the of 
the place to-day.” 

I asked Miss Froggatt what induced her to 
write to the Dr, Williams’ Medicine Company, 
considering it my duty to ascertain whether 
this young lady’s testimonial was perfectly 
spontaneous or whether any influence had been 
brought to bear upon her. 

‘*T simply wrote,” was the reply, ‘“‘ because I 
felt so grateful. It was so delightful to feel 
well and strong again.” 

‘* Did not anyone suggest the idea to you?” 

‘*No one. tae at other people whose 
cures resembled mine had written to the Dr. 
Williams’ Company, and I thought it was the 
least I could do to do the same.” 

The case of Miss Froggatt is one of many in 
which the usefulness of Dr. Williams’ Pink 
Pills has been made known to the public; the 
news of their great cures is constantly being 
reported in the papers. They are famous 
among the highest and the lowest in the land 
for the cure of anemia, palpitation of the heart, 
indigestion, general muscular weakness, rheu- 
matism, sciatica, chronic erysipelas, and to 
restore pale and sallow complexions to the 
glow of health. They are also a splendid nerve 
and spinal tonic, and thus have cured many 
cases of paralysis, locomotor ataxy, neuralgia, 
St. Vitus’ dance, and nervous headache. They 
are now obtainable of all chemists, and from 
Dr. Williams’ Medicine Company, 46, Holborn. 
viaduct, London, at 2s. 9d. a box, or six for 
18s. 9d.; but are genuine only with full name, 
Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People. Pink 
pills sold loose or from glass jars cannot be 
Dr. Williams’, and won’t cure you; substitutes 
never cured anyone ! 


Dr. ALeTTA H. Jacons, whose address is 15, 
Tesselschadestraat, Amsterdam, desires to pur- 
chase The Woman’s Siena of following dates : 
—1894 and 1895, Nos. 1 to 104; 13th August, 
1896, No. 187; 18th February to 31st Decem- 
ber, 1897, Nos. 164 to 209, in order to place a 
complete set in the forthcoming exhibition of 
women’s work at the Hague. Anyone desiring 
to sell please send price on foreign (1d.) post- 
card to her as above. 

The Editor of The Woman’s SiGNaL is also 
open to purchase the numbers from 1 to 52, 
i.e., the year 1894. The Editor also wishes for 
acopy of each of Lady Henry Somerset's two 

amphlets on the ‘Health of the Army in 
ndia.” Will correspondents please send price 
to the Editor at this office, 830, Maiden-lane, 
W.C., and in the event of receiving no reply 
please understand that another offer has been 
accepted. 
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CADBURY’s COCOA 
CO Co a for three shillings spent on 


ABSOLUTELY PURE, THEREFORE BEST. some of the best meat 


eee 
| a Pure Cocoa is a perfect food 
a ( —the addition of drugs, &o., 
= : . deteriorates it. The Public should 
- ff & be wary of adulterations and the 
plausible arguments used to 
promote their sale, 
(J li : = 2) One Shillingsworth of 
ment as can be obtained 
extracts. 


“Ehe Standard ot Highest Purity.”—Lancet. 


Wine 2° Sans ALCOHOL” 


Under Government Control. Admitted into England Free of Duty. 


ROMEO (Red Champagne) ... 1/6 per Pint Bottle, 24 in a case. 
9 ” 99 .. 2/= ,, Quart ,, 12 ” 
JULIET, (White Champagne) 1/6 ,, Pint °° 24 ah 
99 99 ” 2/- ,, Quart ,, 12 ” 


Usual Trade Discount upon Orders for 10 or more Cases, Carriage Paid. 
Guaranteed to keep in any climate, and Free from Alcohol. 


Obtainable from, the best Grocers, SAWS ALCOHOL CO., 39, EASTCHEAP, E.C. 


Name and address of nearest Agent supplied on application. 


THE WEGETARIAN DEPOT 
_ 81, Praed ee London, W. ‘ 
Goods intended Health _——— are 

cm 7 Hygienic ousehold 
stamp. 


A BOOK FOR LADIES. 


The information contained in this book ought to be known 
by every Married Woman, and it will not harm the an- 
married to read. No book is written which goes s0 
thoroughly into matters relating to married women. Some 
may think too much is told; such can scarcely be the case, 
for knowledge is power and the means of attaining happi- 
ness. The book can be had in envelope from Da. ALLINsOR 
B x Z, Spanish Place, Manchester Square, London, W., in 
return for a Postal Order for 1s, 24, 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—-COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


Clothing. 
qulsites. Litera etc. Price List on application, or by 
post upon sending 1 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


DISEASES OF CHILDREN. 
By DR. ALICE VICKERY. 
Price 1|- 
HENRY RENSHAW, 356, Strand, W.C. 


Tre NURSING RECORD. 


Editea by Mrs. BEDFORD FENWICK. 
Published every Saturday. Price One Penny. 
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Contains all the Nursing News of the Notes on Science, Art, Literature, and the 


week; Articies by well-known Medical Drama; Hospital News; Discussions by 


Men and Nurses; Matrons in Council, etc., etc., etc. 
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11, ADAM STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


“THE WOMAN’S SIGNAL.” 


A Weekly Record and Review of Woman’s Work and Interests in the Home and in The Wider World. Price One Penny, every Thursday, 
from all Newsagents and Booketalls (to order). 


The “WOMAN'S SIGNAL” is sent direct from the office, 30, Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, London, W.C., Maia paid, for three months, from 
any date, to any address at home or abroad, for 1s. 8d., for six months for 3s. 3d. or for one Year for 6s. 6d. 


SUBSCRIPTION NOTICE. 


Subscribers who desire “THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL” by post from the Office should forward name and address with Postal Note for the amount, 
as stated above, addressed :— 


To the Manager, “WOMAN'S SIGNAL,” 30, Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
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